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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

In reply to inquiries, we would say that the FARMER 

will be sent to all subscribers untill « discontinuance fs 
ordered. The date to which paymeut is made is given 
on each paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain 
for himeelf the time when his subscription ends. 
We would also state that our lowest and only terme are 
given on our third page. We have no Club Terms, 
We have fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, 
and we give our readers their full money’s worth, 


aa See Third Page for Terms, &c..697 

Subscrt>-re will observe the date on the label: 
with which their papers are addressed. The date is the 
time to which the subscription is paid. When a new 
payment is made, this date will be immediately 
altered, so that the label ie a com+tant recetpt fn 
full for the time which the subscriber has paid. 

Subscribers noticing any error in their dates wil 
pecase notify us at once, as mistakes are much more 
easily corrected when pointed out soon after their 


occurrence. 





Editorial 
. 
FARMERS’ CONVENTION AT AUBURN. 

Although Feb. 20th saw one of the severest 
snow storms of the whole winter, yet it was 
not sufliciently severe to prevent the town 
hall at Auburn, Mass., from being well filled 
with the enterprising farmers in the vicinity 
who came with their wives and young folks to 
confer together upon subjects of every day 
interest to all who obtain their living from the 
soil. In all our experience, we have never 
met so large a proportion of women and young 
people at any agricultural convention in New 
England. On inquiring the cause, we were 
told that it was the work of the grange, and 
if so, it is good work, indeed. The grange, 
if we understand it, is a farmers’ club where 
farmers’ wives and farmers’ sons and daugh- 
ters come together on an equal footing; a 
club where old and young of both sexes meet 
at stated times to cultivate and keep upa 
pleasant acquaintanceship, as well as to im- 
prove the individual, mentally and morally. 
The convention was not strictly a grange 
meeting, as it was got up and supported by the 
people generally, yet it was due to the previ- 
ous work of the grange that the large audi- 
ence was gathered on such a day. 

At half past ten, the meeting was‘called to 
order by Charles F. Curtis, Chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements, when O. B. Had- 
wen, of Worcester, was chosen President, and 
Caleb Wall, Secretary. On taking the chair, 
Mr. Hadwen, in a few pleasant words, intro- 
duced Benjamin P. Ware, of Marblehead, 
who was announced to speak upon the subject 
of market gardening, a branch of agriculture 
with which few men are more familiar, and 
few more successful. Mr. Ware is a firm be- 
liever in the use of labor-saving machinery on 
the farm and in the garden as well as in the 
shop and factory. As the farmer is situated, 
he must use machinery in his business, if other 
men use it in theirs. Jle first spoke of the 


Cultivation of the Potato 
asafarm or garden crop, and in growing it, 
he would do nothing by hand except to cut 
and drop the seed. Chooses the swivel plough 
in all cases, as it leaves the field level and free 
from ridges and dead furrows. Keeps the 
manure near the surface, working it in with the 
Randall barrow; furrows the ground witha 
small swivel plough, opening the rows with the 
dirt turned all one way; then, after dropping 
the seed about ten inches apart, covers by 
turning the furrows back with the same plough, 
using a wheel on the beam with which to gov- 
Has 
about two good eyes on each piece of potato 
Just as the shoots threaten to break 


ern the depth of the plough in the soil. 


planted. 
ground, a heavy, wide drag made of plank is 
drawn by apair of horses, with the driver 
riding, over the whole field, breaking lumps, 
and smoothing and pulverizing the surface at 
the same time that every little weed is entirely 
This operation, which is so cheap- 
ly performed, saves once hoeing by hand, and 
leaves the ground in the very best condition. 
When the shoots appear well above ground, 
all in rows as straight as a line, the horse hoe 


destr¢ yyed. 


is run between them turning the soil, at first 
from the plants. After a few days 
the horse hoe, with its teeth reversed, is passed 
through again, turning the dirt this time 
towards the rows. A little trimming out may 
be done now with a hand hoe, cutting up any 
stray weeds that the horse hoe has failed to 
root out or cover up, yet with good tools used 
in season and often enough, there is little occa- 
sion for any hand hoeing. But no cultivating 
is allowed after the vines are in bloom. Dig- 
ging is also done by horse power, the centre 
tooth of a cultivator on a small plough being 
used for lifting the potatoes in the rows, while 
plenty of hands pick them up. Potato bugs 
are usually picked by hand once, if they are 
not very thick. Afterwards, the vines are 
very lightly sprinkled two or three times, 
with Paris green mixed with plaster or cheap 
flower. This costs but little, and is very ef- 
fective without injuring the crop in the least. 


slightly, 


Onions, 

which formerly paid well for growing in Es- 
sex County, have lately been falling into dis- 
repute on account of the large crops being 
grown atthe West by broadcast sowing and 
with absolutely no expense for cultivation, ex- 
cept sowing the seed and harvesting the crop. 
It is of the first importance in this, as with all 
other crops, to be sure of good seed. The 
difference between the cost of good and poor 
seed bears no relation to the difference in the 
value of the crop when harvested. A loss of 
hundreds of dollars may result from the differ- 
ence of a few shillings in the cost.of seed 
planted. Onions have been bred in Marble- 
head for the past twenty years, with all the 
care bestowed in breeding our choicest ani- 
mals. 

Heavy corn land is good for onions, and is 
better the second year than when first devoted 
to this crop. The manure should, if possible, 
be applied in the fall, if coarse, and should be 
well worked ina few inches deep. In the 
spring, have the ground fine, mellow and 
smooth when the seed is sown. Plant five to 
six pounds of seed to the acre, allowing one- 
half for the maggot and other insects. Just 
as they are breaking ground, a light band cul- 
tivator is run close to the rows covering the 
plants and small weeds with a thin coat of 
earth enough to just smother the weeds, but 
through which the onions will readily find their 
way, though if this work be delayed till the 
onions get some size, they, too, would be 
smothered, but while they are yet short and 
straight, a little dirt will not injure or check 
them in the least. By using the hand culti- 
vator often between the rows, turning the dirt 
both towards and from the plants, very little 
hand weeding will be required, though the 
weeds must be kept down at all events. 

If the onions are stiff necked when they 
ought to be ripening off, roll the stems down 
with a barrel drawn over the rows by hand. 
When ready to harvest, pull six rows, throwing 
the onions together in a long heap, after 
which, plough or cultivate the ground where 
they grew to kill weeds; then pull six more 
rows, and throw upon the fresbly cultivated 


till the crop is all gathered into rows, and the 
ground cleaned of weeds. When thoroughly 
dried, store in bins thirty inches deep, in barns 
or other outbuildings, till they can be mar- 
keted. 
Carrots 

were next treated by the speaker, who values 
them more highly for selling than for feeding, 
when they will bring ten dollars per ton ; thir- 
ty tons is a good fair yield per acre. He pre- 
fers the intermediate size, without a long tap 
root and with small tops. 

The seed from all root crops should be 
saved from the centre or main shoot which 
should not be cut very short, especially when 
saving roots for seed. Cabbage seed is com- 
paratively worthless, unless grown from the 
central shoot, which starts from solid heads. 
Carrot seed should also be selected from the 
largest and ripest clusters on the stalk, reject- 
ing all the small inferior ones. The seed 
should be threshed off in cold weather, when 
the outside furze will be mostly bruised off, 
making it better for sowing in the machine. 


| Sinking seeds in water and floating off the 


chaff and light seed is an excellent practice, 
but it must be done with great care, and the 
seed cannot be kept a long time safely after 
being in water. A seed sower with brush 
wheel is best for planting carrots. Three- 
fourths of a pound of seed would be enough 
for an acre, were it all to grow, but from a 
pound toa pound and a quarter is usually 
sown, in rows fifteen inches apart, and with 
the plants about one inch apart in the rows. 
In harvesting, he cuts the tops off before 
pulling, using a sharp, long handled shovel, 
and puShing it before him as he walks along 
the rows. Then lift the roots by running a 
subsoil plough under them, raking them out 
with steel potato hooks. Have enough men 
to follow the plough with hooks to keep the 
roots removed as fast as the team will walk. 
Run the plough all the forenoon, then pick 
up and cart to the barn in the afternoon. 
Mangolds 
require very liberal manuring. The rows 
should be two feet apart, and with one plant 
to the foot. Otherwise, the culture is similar 
to that required for carrots and other roots. 
To grow 
Squashes 


to perfection, the land should be heavily ma- 
nured, and with the hills about nine feet apart 
each way. Plant plenty of seed for the bugs, 
and then fight for the fewthey leave. He cul- 
tivates this crop with the Randall harrow. 
To keep off the striped bug, use air slacked 
lime or plaster freely. To kill the black bug, 
first catch him under shingles placed by the 
side of each hill. In harvesting, cut the stems 
an inch long, that they may dry more readily. 
Ten tons is a possible yield per acre, but six 
tons will pay well for raising. 
Cabbages 

being sold in Boston market almost invariably 
by count, it does not pay to grow the very 
largest varieties, such as weigh 60 pounds 
No crop pays better for good seed, 
than the cabbage. It has been sold in this 
country as high as $40 for two ounces. Fot- 
tler’s Drumhead is one of the best for Boston 
market. The improved American Savoy is 
also a profitable cabbage to grow. Here 
again, an abundance of manure is required. 
He prefers to plant in hills where the cab- 
bages are to stand, thinning out the weakly 
ones, as the best become noticable. Three 
and three and a half feet is a good distance 
for planting. 

Loose heads may be packed under soil dur- 
ing the winter, when they will come out in 
good condition in the spring, with solid heads 
fit for market. A spot should be chosen 
where snow may be expected to accumulate, 
as near a fence or stone wall. Plough a fur- 
row and set the cabbages in an inclined posi- 
tion up to their heads, as closely as convenient, 
then turn a second furrow on to the stumps, 
after which, place another row of cabbages, 
and so on till all are set out. Then cover 
the whole with an inch or two of soil, and as 
the weather becomes colder put on more soil 
till they are covered five or six inches deep. 
Over the whole, leaves, hay or pine boughs 
should be spread, to prevent the earth from 
thawing. Cabbages, for seed, are wintered 
in this way, as they keep much better than in 
a warm, dry cellar. Although having gone 
over the chief garden crops, he did not like 
to leave the subject without saying a word 
about the 


each. 


Cultivation of Corn. 

Market garden crops have been so abun- 
dant of late, and their culture has so extended 
both South and West, that some of the gar- 
deners near home have become almost dis- 
couraged and are going back to the standard 
crop of Indian corn, finding it can be raised at 
profit even here in Massachusetts. With the 
improved implements corn can now be grown 
with very little hand labor, and the question 
of its profit depends upon the cost of the fer- 
tilizers. He believed, at present prices of fer- 
tilizers, corn can be grown here for forty cents 
per bushel, which is less than it is ever worth 
in market. 

He believed that if the Massachusetts Ag- 
riculttral College and Board of Agriculture 
had never done anything for the public except 
to regulate the manufacture and sale of fertili- 
zers, it has done enough in that direction 
within the past few years to pay all it has ever 
cost the State. His own land is taxed at 
$300 per acre, and yet he could afford to de- 
vote it to corn. The past summer he had 
grown a crop partly on stable manure costing 
seven dollars per cord, and the balante on 
commercial fertilizers. The Yield was from 
seventy-five to eighty bushels per acre, and 
that on manure cost eighty-five cents per 
bushel, while that raised on fertilizers cost 
but fifty cents. The ‘‘Ross implements” were 
used for planting and cultivating, and the 
grain was husked in the field, which he found 
a great saving in expense, besides it prevents 
heating of the grajn and fodder, as when 
stored for several days in barns or sheds. 

In answer to inquiries he said that cab- 
bages should never be grown on the same land 
two years in succession. Salt is an excellent 
manure for beets, cabbages and carrots, when 
it can be bought for ten cents per bushel. 
One of the best methods of saving plants from 
insects is to manure the land so high that the 
plants will grow away from insects. Squashes 
should not be planted much after the middle 
of May, if we would have them ripen fully. 
Darling’s fertilizer was used for corn the 
past year, with results just about equal to 
that grown with the Stockbridge manures. 
Last year the Darling’s did the best. After a 
short discussion upon the moral influence of 
machinery, both on the farm and in the fac- 
tory, the meeting adjourned. Dinner was 
then served in picnic style by the ladies of 
Auburn and vicinity. 

AYFTERNOON SESSION. 

The afternoon was devoted to an address 
by the Agricultural Editor of the New Enc- 
LAND Farmer, upon ‘‘Soiling and Dairy 
Farming,” followed by discussion. In open- 
ing, the speaker said he had been informed 
that the dairy farmers in the vicinity of Wor- 
cester were feeling somewhat depressed in 
spirits on account of the falling prices for milk 
in that market, and that this meeting had 
been called for the purpose of learning what 
could be done to better the condition of the 
farmer. He was sorry to say that, coming 
from a section of the State where the land 





earth, and so proceed pulling and cultivating 


was poorer, and the price of milk less than 


here, he could not bring them much consola- 
tion in their troubles. He had long been of 
the opinion that milk and vegetable farming 
combined was the best business that could be 
carried on near any of our city or large vil- 
lage markets. Worcester farmers have been 
specially favored in years past, and now if 
they find prices falling they must either live 
cheaper or learn to produce cheaper. He 
would by no means ask farmers as a class to 
live cheaper or poorer, but if poesible better 
than they have done. He would have far- 
mers live in just as pleasant homes as do men 
of other occupations. Farmers should live 
well, dress well, educate their children well, 
provide plenty of books and papers for the 
family, and have all the comforts and as many 
of the luxuries of life as possible. To gain 
these he must learn to economise in the cost 
of production. 

The most ready means of cheapening the 
cost of milk on the farm, it seemed to him, 
was by the adoption in part, or wholly, of the 
soiling system, or the raising of a succession 
ot forage crops to be fed at the barn. ‘This 
would keep the land constantly producing ; 
would bring a large accumulation of manure, 
and would, in a measure, relieve the farmer 
of heavy expenses for fencing. 

At the close of the address, which occupied 
two hours, Mr. Thompson, of Hopkinton, be- 
ing called upon, said that he had, for the past 
ten years, been practicing the system advo- 
cated by Mr. Cheever. He commenced on 
thirty acres, and kept three cows by buying 
half their hay. He now can keep twenty 
cows and buysno hay. He had grown enough 
fodder on one acre in a single year to keep a 
cow four years, with what grain she should 
have. He buys and feeds grain liberally, and 
finds corn fodder one of the most profitable 
forage crops to feed with the grain. He 
keeps cows for eight months at a time on corn 
fodder, green or dry. He is getting only 
from two and a half to three cents per quart 
for his milk, but can afford to make it at 
those prices, provided he can have a steady 
market for all he chooses to make. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain said a few words 
of encouragement concerning the outlook. 
He was glad the time had come when agricul- 
tural lectprers could give facts from their own 
experience, instead of eulogies on country life. 
Farmers are beginning to see the value of a 
farm for their children, and farms are now be- 
ing handed down more than at some former 
periods. 

Mr. Joseph Perry said he feared the pas- 
tures might be neglected if all adopt the 
soiling system. From a few experiments 
made he was inclined to believe that a pasture 
may be greatly improved by carrying on soil- 
ing crops to be fed to cows. They would eat 
what they needed, and what is left will shade 
and enrich the soil. He thought it might be 
the cheapest way to manure a pasture, to feed 
extra food in it to milch cows. Mr. William 
Earle, of Worcester, was called upon, but ex- 
cused himself with the promise of giving a 
talk upon farming matters before the Sutton 
Club on the 5th of March, when he hoped to 
meet many of those present. 

The meeting then adjourned, and amother 
picnic was made the order of the hour. The 
storm having increased to a severe gale, block- 
ing the roads with snowbanks, the majority 
of the attendants, especially those from a dis- 
tance, left for home at this hour, but a few re- 
mained during the evening to listen to a talk 
on corn and other matters by A. L. Murdock, 
of Jamaica Plain, who had with him a large 
collection of materials of interest to students 
in agricultural research. 





THAT GRINDER SWINDLE. 

It does seem strange that farmers of ordina- 
ry ability should be so easily taken in by any 
tramp who comes along offering to sell goods 
at fifty per cent. discount, in many cases the 
goods being of no sort of use or value what- 
ever to the farmer who examines them. An 
operator has recently been doing a thriving 
business in Norfolk county, in this State, tak- 
ing orders for mowing machine grinders 
among the unsuspecting farmers who are in- 
duced to take the agency for their towns. 
The method of procedure is after this fashion : 
Operator No. 1 comes along and accosts the 
victim by name, stating that he has been di- 
rected to him as one of the leading men of the 
town, and one who can be trusted with official 
business. He shows his machines for grinding 
mowing machine knives, and also circulars de- 
scribing their use, and naming a retail price of 
$6.00. He has found that there will be some 
three dozen of these machines wanted in his 
town, and offers to send that number for the 
agent to sell during the season, paying for 
them when sold, and not before. The profit 
allowed is $2.50 on each machine sold. The 
farmer, who at first is not anxious to take the 
agency, is finally persuaded to sign his name 
and P. O. address at the bottom of a page on 
the operator’s book. 

A few days later our agricultural friend re- 
ceives a letter stating that his order has been 
filled, and the goods sent to his nearest rail- 
road station, and almost simultaneously opera- 
tor No. 2 gives him a call, showing him a 
printed paper like the following, to which his 
signature and post office address is affixed in 
his own hand writing :— 


Messrs. * * * * #* & Co.: 
Gentlemen,—Please ship me by 
freight, via Rai 
to 
one-quarter gross EUREKA GRINDERS and one- 
quarter gross EMERY WHEELS, which I will sell 
Township 
County 
subject only to the following agreement, which I 
have this day made with your travelling agent, 
namely : 
Iam to give the company above named $3.50 
each for the first lot of grinders, which I will sell 
at $6 each, and am to have one grinder free of 
charge; I am to give the company two-thirds the 
retail price for the extra emery wheels, and sell 
the same at $3 each. I am to receive the grinders 
when they arrive, and so long as I use due dili- 
gence in making sales, I am to have the sale of 
said goods in said township. It is also agreed that 
all further shipments are to be furnished at one- 
half the retail prices above named, and are to be 
paid for when sold. Any verbal understanding 
conflicting with the above will not be recognized 
by the company. 


Operator No. 2 now demands payment in 
cash or a note on time, which, in many cases, 
the farmer is frightened into giving to avoid a 
law suit. Very few farmers who take and 
read agricultural papers are thus swindled, 
for these generally learn better than to invest 
their money in such untried and unknown 
traps. We know a farmer who is called more 
than ordinarily shrewd in his judgment, who 
was fleeced by one of these agents in a sum 
that would have paid for one or two good ag- 
ricultural journals for a life time. Our-ad- 
vice is, don’t order what you don’t need, and 
never sign your name on the paper of a stran- 

r. 

Judge Bennett, in his recent lecture before 
the State Board of Agriculture, on ‘Farm 
Law,” speaking of this class of miscreants, 
says to the farmer, ‘‘Shun them as you would 
a rattlesnake. If there is one place hotter 
than another in the world to come, they de- 
serve that corner, living as they do upon pre- 
meditated, cold-blooded fraud and deception.” 





A Lance Porxer.—Messrs. 8. W. & J. 
G. Dickinson, of Harvard, Mass., who make 
a specialty of breeding Berkshire swine, have 
recently slaughtered a stock bog two years 
and five months old that weighed, when 





dressed, 987 pounds. The meat on the back, 





when cut through, measured fifteen inches, 
and that over the belly eight inches, The 
Berkshires are supposed by some to be a small 
breed, but a half ton specimen would tend to 
upset such an idea. 





MARKETING CHEESE. 

We have frequently taken the ground that 
the most profitable course for the farmer, all 
things considered, was to market his produce 
when it was in its best condition, to put it up 
in good shape, and sell for the current rate, 
rather than hold for an advance in price which 
is uncertain, at the best. This appears to be 
about the opinion of the Pennsylvania dairy- 
men as expressed at their recent meeting. 
Other points of interest to farmers were also 
brought out, with regard to shipping to com- 
mission dealers. We quote from a summary 
in the N. Y. Tribune :— 

Concerning the making of cheese, the ma- 
jority of factorymen present declared their in- 
ability to see why dealers in these goods can- 
not pay cash as well as those who buy other 
farm products. A strong objection was raised 
against setiding cheese on commission, owing 
to the fact that nearly every commission man 
in New York buys cheese on his own account, 
in comparison with which commission-cheese 
must be expected to take a back seat. It was 
further objected to the practice of sending on 
commission that the sender never—or ‘‘hardly 
ever”—knows anything of the responsibility 
of the dealer, as all his business, even to the 
address of his purchasers, which should be 
known to the forwarder, is kept out of sight, 
rendering it impossible for the latter to know 
when he is safe or fairly dealt by. It was held 
to be as reasonable to demand bonds of a com- 
mission house as of a county treasurer who 
handles other people’s money, but instead of 
such a reasonable precaution, dairymen fur- 
nish dealers with capital without the least se- 
curity. The spirit of the conference was 
strongly in favor of cash sales for whatever 
the goods will bring, and of selling when they 
are ready for market instead of holding for 
better prices, which isin effect an effort at 
speculation on the part of the producer. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
AMERICAN BERKSHIRE RECORD. 

Volume III. of the American Berkshire Record, 
just out and ready for delivery, has been received 
from the Secretary of the Association, P. M. 
Springer, Springfield, Ill. All growers of this 
popular breed of swine who would stand even with 
their competitors in prices, will, undoubtedly, find 
it for their interest to secure the influence of the 
Association by membership and patronage of the 
record. 

This volume contains 1350 pedigrees of animale, 
numerically arranged. These are owned by over 
400 different parties, whose names are given in an 
alphabetical index wherein is shown the size and 
character, as to sex, of each herd recorded. An 
alphabetical index of recorded animals is also 
given, and a numerical index to Volume II. The 
very carefully prepared appendix notes furnish in 
plain and unmistakable language such extensions 
of pedigrees and other reliable statements regard- 
ing the breeding of the animals recorded as could 
not properly be given in the body of the work. 
Price, $3, which we are sorry to learn, does not 
cover the expense of publication, unless larger 
numbers are called for than have been .thus far. 
The low price of pork for the past year or more 
has, undouboubtedly, had a depressing influence 
upon breeders, but there is this to be remembered, 
that, when pigs are low, it is just the time to weed 
out the poor ones, retaining only the very choicest 
for breeding purposes. In this way a breed may 
be improved, so that when better times come there 
will be something on hand worthy the demand. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES, 


INQUIRY CONCERNING FERTILIZERS, 
Having seen the Matfield fertilizer advertised 
in the columns of the Farmer,I would like to 
know if you have had experience in using it as a 
manure for corn, and if so, with what results? 
AsI contemplate using something in the line of 
special fertilizers this spring, I would like to get 
all the information I can on the subject. ov. R. 

Hampden Co., Mass., 1@79. 

RemarRks:—The agricultural editor of the Far- 
MER has not used any of the Matfield fertilizers, 
and, of course, can give no opinion of their value 
from practical field tests. One reason we have not 
experimented with them is because they have 
never happened to come in our way, there being, 
so far as we know, no agent near our farm, nor 
have any special efforts been made by the manu- 
facturers or dealers to bring them to our particu- 
lar notice. We could say this of many other fer- 
tilizers sold in New England and New York. 
Certain brands of fertilizers, like certain brands of 
flour, are quite likely to have a somewhat local 
reputation and sale. This is especially true of 
several brands of bone. They are largely used 
and liked in the vicinity of the miil or factory 
where they are prepared, and yet, a hundred miles 
away, may have never been heard of. The Mat- 
field fertilizer is reported upon in the Connecticut 
State Board Report for 1876, where Prof. Atwater 
makes its analysis equal to the claims of the man- 
ufacturers. In the report of the Massachusetts 
Board for 1877-78, it apparently stands lower in 
the scale of value, according to analysis by Prof. 
Goessmann. These reports are within the reach 
of every Massachusetts farmer, and should be re- 
ferred to for information in these matters of com- 
parative values of fertilizers. Yet it must be remem- 
bered that even if the analyses are correct, which 
they undoubtedly are, of the samples examined, 
still it will not do to accept all other samples of 
same manufacture as being of equal value. We 
have no doubt that Prof. Goessmann’s reports on 
fertilizers, if taken as a sole guide to the values of 
similar fertilizers sold in market, would lead one 
astray, and in some cases very widely so. The 
Professor must test such samples as he can get 
hold of. They may, at the time they are taken, be 
considerably freed from their moisture, by lying 
inadry atmosphere, or they may in some cases 
have absorbed moisture sufficient to affect their 
analyses. Of one thing we may all be assured :— 
vo dealer will take any special pains to copy the 
unfavorable reports into his circulars, for distribu- 
tion. This would not be human nature, and hu- 
man nature is the same in the fertilizer dealer as 
in the farmer. We never knew a farmer to carry 
the tail end of any crop as a sample of the whole. 
We believe the men now engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale of commercial fertilizers, are as hon- 
est as men of other classes. The one great advan- 
tage they have over farmers is that they can know 
better the real value of the material they sell, and 
if the goods are paid for, itis not an easy matter to 
obtain redress in case of failure. Farmers should 
have a clearer understanding of the subject, and can 
if they will study it as they may. If you propose 
to purchase fertilizers this season we should ad- 
vise you to send for catalogues and circulars of all 
the popular kinds made. Then study and com- 
pare them so as to form as enlightened a judgment 
as possible. 


GRAPE PRUNING. 


The grape vine may be pruned so scientifically 
as to be very certain in its prospective results. By 
examining a fruitfal vine while growing, any one 
can see very readily from which buds of the pre- 
vious year’s growth have sprung the fruit-bearing 
branches of the current year; and this will serve 
as a guide to the pruning for the next crop, and so 
on from year to year. 

The shoots from canes of more than one year’s 
growth seldom bear fruit, but may be the best for 
a crop the next year. Canes from the buds at the 
junction of one year with another will be likely, if 
they bear at all, to yield few and inferior clusters. 
The first bud beyond the axil will be found much 
better, but generally not equal to the second regu- 
larly formed bud on the cane. The second, and 
third, and if the cane is vigorous, several more may 
be relied on to yield three clusters each, and occa- 
sionally even four perfectly formed clusters of fine 
fruit. Up to the capacity of the vine, you may ex- 
pect this number from the buds of very strong and 
vigorous canes of last year’s growth. Hence, ac- 
cording to the number of perfect clusters you esti- 

e vine ae nage of ing, you can readily 
select those giving the best » and cut the 
others all off. This method of pruning a oe 
ly reduces the labor, and ly increases pros- 
pect of a fine crop, over old method of leaving 
spurs of one or two buds all over the vine. 

N. J., Jan. 6, 1879. W. W. Meercu. 


SHEEP DISEASE. 


What ails the sheep? Sheep are dying with the 
mw Sy — yh i in bp dene | 
sively se ears § 
most clive were carried off ' 





tion of the disease, it may be possible to determine 
what it is. The description given above, is too 
meagre for us to form any opinion. 





Forcespoudence, 





For the New England Farmer. 
FARMERS’ INSTITUTE AT HARDWICK. 


The Fifth Convention of the Farmers’ Insti- 
tute was held at Hardwick Town Hall, Feb. 
28, under the auspices of the Worcester West 
Agricultural Society, with a crowded house 
at both sessions. hat the meetings are in- 
vested with so much interest is greatly at- 
tributable to the administrative ability of 
President T. P. Root, who has first studied 
every point on the subjects introduced, so 
that if he leads others into deep waters he 
can draw them out, if need be. 

‘Spring Management of Dairy Stock” was 
announced as the subject of the morning ses- 
sion. The President, in announcing this im- 
portant theme, remarked that these questions 
naturally suggested themselves: What shall 
be the mentanne of the dairy cow dur- 
i mancy, before and after d in, 
re 3 Ralf? is. there any trouble with * the 
ucaer? How soon does milk become fit for 
use? How much and how little shall the cow 
be stimulated ? How soon shall she be turned 
out to grass? What shall be her food after 
she has ye her calf? 

W. A. Warner, of New Braintree, opened 
the discussion by saying that the utmost cang 
and the most gentle treatment was needed 
first of all, in handling the cow. He took 
care that the cow should not be needlessly ex- 
posed to the inclemency of the weather, nor 
driven over ice if possible to avoid it. She 
should not be chilled with ice water; believed 
in stimulating food that was nutritive and con- 
dusive to health. 

W. A. Childs, of New Braintree, uses rye 
in feeding cows. The last thing at night 
gives an ear of corn to each. One quart of 
rye meal three times a day was his‘maximum 
Finds it easy to keep the cows in good flesh 
six weeks or a month before calving. 

P. H. Babbitt, of Barre, makes it his first 
point to select the best of the stock for ma- 
ternity, by what he termed a weeding out 
process. He tries to keep his stock well. 
Warmth and ventilation are essentials; in 
warm, pleasant days lets them bask in the 
sunshine. ‘They should be dry at time of 
calving. In later years had cut his grass 
early, and was astonished to find how quickly 
he could get it in; he liked to cut it in the 
afternoon, give it one turn, then another the 
next day, and get it in the same afternoon. 
Had got in hay that was heavy, like pressed 
hay, but it did not take hurt. We must study 
for the cow’s comfort. 

H. P. Austin, of Oakham, had paid consid- 
erable attention to the manner of feeding 
cows. Had used cabbage, shorts, &c., and 
also had fed out rye meal in warm water. 
Believed in steaming food; his aim was to 
make cheap fodder equal to good hay, as 
nearly as possible. 

N.S. Walker, of Oakham, said there was a 
danger of bringing on milk fever in feeding 
with too stimulating food. The first indica- 
tions were a weakness and trembling, and one 
remedy was to stimulate the action by outside 
friction. He avoided hot drinks, because he 
deemed the blood vessels would be unduly 
heated. 

Charles S. Tidd, of New Braintree, had had 
cases of milk fever, and had lost them. His 
manner of treatment had been to give them 
the utmost care, and gave ginger and spirits. 
Usually fed meal after cows had calved, but 
sometimes the calf was troubled with scouring, 
in which case he withheld the meal from the 
mother, which had the desired effect. 

Dr. A. M. Orcutt, of Hardwick, in response 
to a question by the chair, ‘*What proportions 
of medicine should be given in case of milk 
fever, relatively to the human species,” replied 
that a fair estimate was to give the cow pa- 
tient ten times as much as to the human pa- 
tient. -In the case of milk fever, the proper 
tréatment was to keep the animal warm, bat 
give her no spirits of any kind, instead of 
which thirty mane of aconite was an average 
dose. At the time of calving, the amount of 
cold water given them should be small. The 
placenta should not remain any length of time 
after the dropping of the calf. Mr. Cutter, 
of Templeton, said the afterbirth should not 
remain an hour after the dropping of the calf. 
Mr. Ellsworth, of Barre, said that if it re- 
mained four hours, assistance should be given. 
He also stated that in giving birth to the 
calf, if needs be, the cow should be helped, 
since a long and severe strain might lead to 
permanent injury. He fed them sparingly 
for a few days after dropping the calf. 

The chair inquired if an animal has eaten 
too much, or in other words, had broken loose 
and obtained accesg to the meal barrel, what 
should be done in this emergency? Several 
responded, among whom, Clark Jameson, 
of Barre, described his manner of treatment. 
The great point was first to exercise her. It 
might be slow and gentle to commence, and 
gradually increase it as she could bear it, 
but avoid too rough handling. If the cow 
could not stand, there seemed to be no other 
way than to shove her backwards and for- 
wards, but at all events, the salvation of the 
cow depended on some kind of motion, and 
administering cold water. 

The chair, in summing up the different 
views, remarked that the laws of physiology 
and hygiene should be studied and become 
familiar to the dairyman. As the cow is an 
artificial animal with artificial habits of life, 
the whole management should be made to 
correspond. Atthe time of birth the cow 
should be assisted, since her artificial life 
made her more tender and susceptible of in- 
jury. Our pockets are interested in this mat- 
ter, to say nothing of the humanity considera- 
tion involved in the question. In concluding, 
he announced as the subject for afternoon dis- 
cussion, ‘*What shall be done with our Milk ?” 

The afternoon session opened promptly 
after the dinner, which had been served in the 
lower hall, and the committee which had been 
appointed for that purpose, reported as the 
next place of — est Brookfield, on 
the succeeding twelfth of March, the subject 
being ‘*The Diseases of Domestic Animals.” 
The President, in introducing the subject of 
‘What shall be done with our Milk?” re- 
marked here was a broad field for discussion. 
Of late, our Western neighbors have entered 
into competition with us in butter making. 
They make an excellent article, and it be- 
hooves us to study this subject of butter and 
cheese making more closely than ever. The 
conditions of good butter and cheese making, 
lie in the milk, and we must have the best, 
which involves questions of care, transporta- 
tion, in a word, from the time milk leaves the 
cow to the final finish, every step requires the 
most consummate wisdom. John T. Ells- 
worth, of Barre, was now called upon to de- 
liver an essay, which he did extempore. Of 
late years, Mr. Ellsworth has given his atten- 
tion to butter making, and stands in the fore- 
most rank in his calling, at least in this sec- 
tion, if not in the country. 

Mr. Ellsworth commenced by saying, Does 
the producer sufficiently understand the im- 

rtance of using milk in his own family as an 
article of food? It is my firm conviction that 
it is by far too frequently underrated by the 
very class who should make the most of it in 
family consumption. The very eagerness to 
produce the t amount of butter and 
cheese, or sell the most milk, defeats its own 
ends, whether in pocket, in point of health, 
or in a substantial diet, since this product em- 
braces all the elements of farinaceous food. 
The same fact may be seen also with poultry 
raisers, who often consume less than their 
neighbors, who have no fowls at all. This is 
an important questign, and should not be 
lightly cast aside, for what is consumed in this 
way takes the place of other food for which 
we expend money, which in these days, comes 


The second consideration before us is to 
consider what are the profits of raising beef, 
of selling milk, of raising stock, or of convert- 
ing our milk into butter and cheese. Now 
and then milk producers will be losing heart 
and be dropping out. Now that the West- 
ern man has entered into competition with us 
in the butter market, and brings an exceeding- 
ly good article, our only hope to meet him 
successfully is to manufacture something 
equally as good, and then we may defy the 
world. Our creameries have learned the art 
of manufacturing butter in the winter to the 
best advantage. If our farmers expect remu- 
nerative prices they must first learn how to 


for ition never has run so high before, 
adh oe rhepicenty-ad payee been, so 
it will be. 

The outlook in the future is not encourag- 
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where levelling a building stops a devouring 
con tion, so, if needs be, an infected herd 
must be destroyed. Meanwhile our trade in 
cattle with Europe is suspended, and will re- 
main so until the last vestige of disease is 
swept from the land. 

It remains for us, therefore, to fall back 
upon the making of butter and cheese. The 
best and the best only, will meet the wants of 
the coming market. One prime condition is, 
perfect milk. No unsound animal must be 
permitted to mingle its lacteal fluid with the 
_ milk of the herd. Many factories in the 
state of New York, which custom should be 
followed here, have an expert to test every 
man’s milk, so that in any individual instance, 
if the contributor’s milk does not meet the re- 
quirements, he has permission to work it up 
at home. Then again the conditions of man- 
ufacture must be all right, in order to produce 
a perfect article. 

Factory men, too, must have experience so 
as to produce such an article as the present 
market demands. For instance, last year 
there was too much sharp cheese in the mar- 
ket, which was glutted, and brought a fall in 
prices. I saw a good article sold for five 
centa, simply because it was not such as that 

mt matket demanded. The maker, 
therefore, should have such an expertéfice as 
to turn out the precise article wanted at that 
particular time when the cheese is sold. 

Butter making is not yet learned, and the 
art is still in its infancy. I have made it 
many years, laying hold of every improve- 
ment on which | could lay my hand, but when 
I have travelled, and sought the acquaintance 
of those eminent in the art, and learned their 
ways, I have discovered some new wrinkle 
every time. Much butter will not keep for 
any length of time, and the causes must be as- 
certained, and wherever the fault lies it must 
be diligently sought out and remedied. The 
cream must not stand too long—must not be 
too long in collecting. There is the right 
time to skim, which dairymen must learn be- 
fore they are masters of the art. It is now 
well understood that temperature is another 
important point, 60° being the recognized fig- 
ure for churning. In the fall it will bear 64° 
and 65°; if at 56° or 58°, it wears the cream 
out by churning. At 64° watch closely when 
the butter comes—then bring back with cold 
water, not too hurriedly, to 58°. The cold wa- 
ter prevents gathering, which should not be 
permitted. (Here the speaker showed a sani- 
ple of handsome butter.) Wash butter until 
itis perfectly clean, then salt, then let it 
stand three hours, in which time the salt will 
penetrate through. Don’t break the grain in 
working. 

Mr. Thurston, of West Brookfield, in re- 
sponse to the Chair, gave his manner of cur- 
ing milk. Years ago, when engaged in the 
manufacture of cheese at the factory, he found 
it was a great point overlooked by farmers, in 
not ap curing milk before it left home 
for the factory. It was just as important to 
cure milk before it left home, as if it was go- 
ing to Boston. It must be cooled with cold 
water or some process to extract the animal 
heat. Instances were narrated showing that 
where some had failed to cure milk properly, 
it had soured. Had also known of instances 
where pasture weeds had affected the milk, 
and had given it their peculiar odor. 

We will close this report with one remark. 
It was universally recognized as a fact that 
our Eastern dairymen, now that Western com- 
petition is upon us, must lay hold of every 
improvement, in order to successfully compete 
with our Western neighbors. SW. &. 

Barre Plains, Mass., March 3, 1879. 





For the New England Farmer. 
EXHAUSTED PASTURE LAND. 


At the farmers’ meeting and festival in Sut- 
ton, Feb. 19, 1879, under the auspices of the 
Sutton Farmers’ Club, a very important and 
difficult question was propounded, viz :—**How 
can we best reclaim our worn pastures?” My 
crude remarks on that occasion having been, 
to some extent, misunderstood, I will, with 
your indulgence, give to your readers this 
more careful statement of my views. 

Had the question been ‘‘Can the worn pas- 
tures of New England, taken as a whole, be 
restored to their pristine fertility, by any 
means as yet discovered, and by an outlay that 
will, as an investment, prove even moderately 
remunerative ?” I should say no—most decid- 
edly no—to the question in that form. This 
negative position 1s sustained by the fact that, 
notwithstanding the constant deterioration of 
our pastures, very little effort is made to ar- 
rest it, even by our most intelligent and skill- 
ful farmers. And why? Because thrice the 
amount of green forage can be grown on cul- 
tivated land of maximum fertility, that can be 
obtained from the same quantity of land as 
pasturage, the pasture being at maximum fer- 
tility for pasturage. And it does not seem an 
unreasonable conclusion that the balance of 
two-thirds in favor of cultivation, should more 
than pay for the extra labor and manure. 

Time was, and within the recollection of 
the writer, when pasturage was the chief 
source of our agricultural wealth; and it is 
even now one of the chief sources of such 
wealth, for we still have large areas of ex- 
cellent pasture lands, and farmers having an 
abundance of such lands seldom resort to soil- 
ing, believing it to be more economical to let 
their cattle cut their own fodder than to cut it 
for them. Nor should we too severely blame 
our ancestors for suffering the fertility of their 
pastures to wane, for it was mainly by such 
depletion that they were able to live; while 
we of this generation, with our superior 
means, and the advantage of a superior agri- 
cultural science, are not doing much better. 

But we were called upon to discuss the 
methods of reclaiming worn pastures. Ex- 
hausted pasture lands are often reclaimed and 
made to subserve a good purpose for tillage 
crops, but are not often surrendered back to 
pasturage in a bettered condition—oftener in 
a worse. Simply ploughing, without ade- 
quately manuring, though it may seem fora 
time an improvement, only hastens exhaus- 
tion, and makes a bad matter worse. Barn 
manure and wood ashes, as top dressing or 
otherwise, would restore worn pastures, but 
farners have not of these one-half enough for 
their cultivated crops. Green manuring, or 
the ploughing in of green crops, is sometimes 
recommended, and for this purpose nothing 
perhaps is superior to red clover. This may 
be a good plan for some sections, but not a 
good plan for Worcester Co. The manurial 
value of such a crop of clover as could be ob- 
tained on poor land, without manure, would 
not pay for the seed and tillage, while a good 
crop of clover is worth more for green forage 
or hay than it is for manure. By examining 
the various analyses of grass and hay, and 
the manurial formulas for their production, it 
appears that the available nitrogen costs more 
than all the other desiderative elements. 

If, by any chemical process, or by the 
growth of any special plant, the nitrogen of 
the atmosphere, nearly four-fifths of the same 
by volume, and more than three-fourths by 
weight, could be made cheaply available as 
plant food, then a great desideratum would be 
found, and the problem of cheap nitrogen 
would be solved. Could we believe the state- 
ment of Prof. Voelcker, [See Mass. Ag. Re- 

ort for "77-78, R 129] quoted and apparent- 
y endorsed by Mr. Secretary Flint, in his 
lecture before the Board on the Grass and 
Hay Crop, that ‘“‘The amount of nitrogen 
left by a crop of clover in the soil, is found to 
be from two and one-half to three tons per 
acre,” then indeed would we announce that 
the great problem of cheap, available nitrogen 
has already been solved. That Mr. Flint did 
not understand this to be inert nitrogen in 
any form is evident, for he says—‘*Bear in 
mind, that this nitrogen, when it is left by 
your crop one season, is changed into nitrates 
—nitrate of ammonia, nitrate of potash, and 
other forms of nitrates—which are available 
immediately, when spring opens, for the use 
of your crops.” e commercial value of 
these two and one-half to three tons of nitro- 
gen, as was remarked by Mr. Paul, of Digh- 
ton, would be from one thousand to twelve 
hundred dollars. And this nitrogen being fi- 
nally merged in nitrates, a little chemical fig- 
uring will give the weight of the nitrates. 
Approxi y, there must be nine to eleven 
tons of nitric acid, plus two to three tons of ba- 
sic salts—total eleven to fourteen tons of ni- 
trates per acre. I can readily believe that a 
fair of clover hay from one acre may con- 
tain 100 Ibs., more or less of nitrogen, and 
that 50 Ibs. more may be left in the roots, 
even though not more than 30 Ibs. of nitrogen 
was contained in the manure recently and ve. 
viously applied. But the two and one-half or 
at length into 
eleven to fourteen tons of nitrates, are beyond 
my limited chemical knowledge. Neverthe- 
less, I have a very high opinion of clover as a 
fertilizer, ee sather asacctlester of plant food 
from the and subsoil. 

If the which I have seen in five of 
the New States are a fair average of 
the whole, not one-half of their area is 
able, on account of the rocks, while it seems 


the rocky portions are the best. 


The killing of the dogs, and the pasturing | 
of sheep have been recommended as an eco- 
nomical way of recuperating pastures. No 
doubt the carcasses of the dogs would add to 
the fertility of any land to which they might 
be properly applied, but the pasturage of 
sheep enriches only such portions as they herd 
upon of nights, at the expense of all other 
portions. Observation during fifteen years’ 
residence in a sheep district ot Vermont, and 
subsequent visits thereto, fully confirm the 
correctness of the above statement. 

The herding of cattle, sheep, and swine, 
and feeding the same on pasture land, is 
thought by those who practice soiling to be 
more wasteful and expensive than feeding at 
the barn. 

And now, that we may not abandon the 
problem in utter despair, we turn our atten- 
tion to commercial fertilizers, to see if there 
be in them any hope that may be realized, 
even in the distant future. And it is just 
here where I have failed to make myself un- 
derstood, and have been reported to have said 

itively, what I only intended to say hypo- 
thetically. I have no theory nor experience 
that will either- justify the application of any 
of the commercia! fertilizers in market to worn 
ure land, or condemn such application. 
henever the desiderative manurial elements 
for a ton of hay, or its equivalent in grass, 
can be had for four dollars, we need not hesi- 
tate to apply them liberally to our pastures 
Such elements, omitting nitrogen, can now be 
had for from two dollars to three dollars and 
seventy-five cents, according to different anal- 
yses; but the nitrogen costs too much—more 
than all the otherelements together. Can the 
nitrogen be omitted wholly, or in part? I 
suppose our agricultural professors and chem- 
ists will tell us that experiments say no. We 
are not quite willing to have the question thus 
disposed of. A theory first propounded by 
Liebig and somewhat favored by experiment, 
is this—that if, for example, we supply all the 
desiderative elements, omitting nitrogen, for 
a ton of hay, the hay will, in succeeding years 
be slowly produced, obtaining its nitrdgen 
from the ammonia and nitric acid of the at- 
mosphere. ‘The long continued fertilizing ef- 
fects of wood ashes favor this theory. It is 
also somewhat favored by Prof. Caldwell ot 
Cornell University, who says in a recent num- 
ber of the N. Y. Tribune ‘It appears from 
the recent valuable series of experiments con- 
ducted under the supervision of Prot. Atwa- 
ter, that the proportion of nitrogen in the ma- 
nure for corn, with respect to the phosphoric 
acid, may be considerably smaller than its pro- 
portion in the plant without injuring the crop.” 

What is the prospect for a future reduction 
in the price of commercial nitrogen? Not 
very encouraging, unless’ new sources of sup- 
ply are to be discovered. The guanos, pou- 
drettes, dried blood, and the like, will very 
soon be wholly inadequate to supply the de- 
mand. We have already fossil potash and 
phosphates abundant and cheap, but fossil ni- 
trogen, in nitrate of soda, Chili saltpetre, at 
present quotations by the ton, calling the soda 
nothing, costs from twenty-three to twenty-five 
cents per pound. Almost our only hope for 
worn pasture land is, that future experiments 
and discoveries will greatly cheapen, or par- 
tially or wholly dispense with nitrogen as a 
fertilizer. And to this end we trust our agri- 
cultural professors and chemists will give their 
efforts. I. B. Hartwe tv. 

Worcester Co., Mass., Feb. 24, 1879. 





For the New England Farmer. 


NOTES FROM MY APIARY.---No. II. 


Mr. Eprror:—In my last article for the 
FaRMER I treated of the honey bee as regards 
the brood, and I will now say something about 
the comb and hiving. 

If you should lose a swarm of bees in the 
winter, don’t destroy the comb, nor make wax 
of it, but clean all dead bees from the cells, 
brush and clean the hive well, and set it away 
for use in the swarming season. ‘Do you 
mean to put a swarm into that in the spring ?” 
asks some one. Certainly I do; why not? 
The comb, if melted and made into wax, would 
be worth but a few cents, for there is hardly 
ever over two pounds of comb in a full hive ; 
and while your bees are making one pound of 
comb they could store twenty pounds of honey. 
Therefore, if your bees have no comb to build, 
they can make an extra amount of honey, and 
you will be the gainer thereby. Bees can 
make cells only in warm weather, and for that 
reason they quit work in the boxes sooner 
than in the main hive, where there is more 
heat than there is in separate boxes. 

Some think that bees carry in wax for the 
cells on their legs, but this is a mistake. Bees 
carry in on their legs propolis, or red cement, 
with which to stop cracks in the hive, and fa- 
rina, or pollen; and this is all they ever gather 
beside honey. The wax is secreted in thin 
scales, from the overlapping joints of the bee’s 
body. If you doubt this, shut up a swarm 
when you hive them, giving them plenty of air 
and honey, and you will find they can and will 
make as much comb as though allowed full 
liberty. 

Now, a word about swarming. I suppose 
you let your bees swarm when they get ready, 
and in many cases this is the best way. In 
the spring cut some bushes—spruce, fir, ma- 
ple or any kind you choose—and stick them 
in the ground in front of the hives, letting 
them be four or five feet high, and trimmed 
up so that no branches are within a foot of the 
ground. Now, if you can arrange on these 
anything .resembling a cluster of bees, the 
swarm that issues will very likely pitch there, 
for you know if two swarms come out togeth- 
er, they generally ‘‘jine drives.” Some, for 
a decoy, use dead bees, strung and arranged 
to resemble a ‘‘chain” of bees, and this works 
well. But you say, ‘‘Why are you so partic- 
ular about this? Why not let them alight 
where they please?” Because their alighting 
place might not please me when I wanted to 
hive them, and besides, if they settled on a 
bush, I would prop my hive back from the 
front by two plank wedges on the bottom 
board, to about three inches; then I would 
pull up the bush, grasp the top with one hand, 
the bottom with the other, and with a sudden, 
sharp shake, depesit my swarm on the bottom 
board, and then all I would have to do would 
be to keep the bees brushed off from the out- 
side of the hive, and direct their course to- 
wards the interior. 

Now a word of caution. Never set a hive 
over a cluster of bees without stirring them 
up. They will cling to whatever they pitch 
on, no matter if there be a dozen hives over 
them, and are just as likely to fly away as 
though there was no hive within a mile of them. 
Another thing—see that al/ the bees enter 
the hive. You may put every bee except one 
into a hive, and if that one be the queen, you 
have lost your time and the swarm also. 

In a hot day shade the hive with a screen of 
some sort, and if very warm weather, leave 
the hive propped up about half an inch from 
the bottom board for a day or so after hiving 
your bees. Don’t discourage your bees by 
setting them where the sun will melt the comb, 
for if you do they will most likely leave you, 
and serve you right, too. 

Some people, when bees swarm, beat pans, 
blow horns, and raise bedlam generally, but 
this is all folly. A swarm of bees will always 

itch, if let alone, and then send out scouts. 

f you get them hived before the scouts return, 
you are all right; if not the spies will lead the 
swarm off to new fields. When hiving bees. 
go among them clean and calm, not dirty and 
in a state of perspiration, nor flurried and 
afraid. Work coolly, calmly, and slowly, and 
do not act like an animated windmill, when 
the bees are flying around your face, or you 
will get punctured. Avoid as much as possi- 
ble the killing of any of the bees; it makes 
the others cross and more apt to sting. 

“F,. H. D.” asks me a very hard question. 
There are thousands of hives, and the ques- 
tion as to which is the best for you to use, you 
must answer for yourself, but I do advise you 
to use a movable-comb hive. The Langstroth 
hive I have never used, but I hear it so well 
recommended that I have no hesitation in ad- 
vising a trial of it. However, if you are han- 
dy with tools, I can tell you how to make a 
good movable-comb hive, and you will have 
nothing to pay in the shape of patent rights. 

Smyrna, Me., Feb. 1, 1879. k. E. T. 








BRADLEY’S PHOSPHATE. 


Corn For Less Tuan 30 Cents Per 
Busne..—C. F. Horne of Rochester, N. H., 
writes :—I have used Bradley's Super-phos- 
ey for the last five years, from 700 Ibs. to 

bs. per year. I have tested it carefully 
this season, and have raised 300 bushels of 
corn, which cost me in the granary, includi 
labor and phosphate, twenty-nine cents an 
three mills per bushel. I tested it side by 
side with another well known brand, and the 
result was greatly in favor of Bradley's. 





Et" A stone weighing 270 tons has been 
uarried at the Sands quarry, ven, 
e. It is for the shaft of the monument to 





Gen. Wool to be erected in New York. 


: Selections. 


BEE HINTS. 


The time for active work in the apiary is 
again near at hand. Indeed, in the more 
southern latitudes vegetation has already be- 
gun, and with the coming month of March the 
swelling buds will develop into tender sprigs 
of green, and open their inviting blossoms to 
the busy bee that will eagerly search them 
for fresh food after the long winter's rest. It 
may be well briefly to consider a few points of 
interest in connection with the opening of 
spring work and bee-keeping in general, and 
especially would we recommend such consid- 
eration to amateurs who have, as yet, but lit- 
tle experience, as well as to those who contem- 
ylate starting in this pursuit in the near future. 
Chere are two classes of persons that will, and 
profitably may, engage in bee-keeping—those 
who begin the work with a view to make it 
their business, who make it their only or, at 
least, their main occupation, and those who be- 
gin it, not so much for the profits as for the 
sake of the recreation and pleasure it affords. 
This latter class is by tar the larger of the 
two, embracing the majority of our farmers 
and many professional men. We may add a 
third class ; those who have heard of the prof- 
its realized from the business, and thinking it 
a most excellent way to get rich without any 
outlay, study or work, madly rush into it with 
the idea that all they have to do is to market 
the honey and pocket the money. For these 
we write not, however; they had better never 
begin. ‘The first step one should take in this 
direction is to study bee literature. Study 
the physiology of the bee. Acquaint yourself 
with what others have done and are doing. 
Learn which are the most difficult points, such 
as italianizing, queen raising, artificial swarm- 
ing, and the like, and master them. By hav- 
ing all this clear in the mind, you can begin 
with confidence and work intelligently. There 
will then be nothing mysterious about it, which, 
because not understood, you must leave to 
chance and guesswork. Next study the facil- 
ities you have for bee-keeping, your locality, 
your honey-producing plants, your market; 
and see what difficulties you will be likely to 
encounter. When all this is clear, you can 
start; but do not begin on too extensive a 
scale; half adozen stocks are sufficient to be- 
gin with. If the enthusiasm is kept up and 
all goes well, their number can be readily in- 
creased. 

The time to remove the bees from their win- 
ter quarters to their place in the apiary will 
vary with the latitude and the season. In 
many of the northern States it is well to wait 
until the beginning of May. At any rate, if 
they are not diseased and have a sufficient sup- 
ply of food, it is best to let them remain in 
winter quarters till there are spring flowers 
enough to gather honey from, aad until there 
is no more danger of cold weather. By keep- 
ing the bees packed up, they will remain quiet 
till quite late in the season. There are more 
bees lost during the early spring from cold, 
dwindling and lack of food, than perish dur- 
ing the whole winter. If, on examination 
when brought out, they should be found to 
have consumed their whole store of food, it is 
necessary to feed them at once. In every 
hive found without enough of food a frame of 
capped honey must then be exchanged for an 
empty one. If no comb honey is on hand, 
feed them extracted honey, or the best quali- 
ty of sugar made into a syrup by dissolving it 
in hot water. Half a pound to a pound daily 
is usually sufficient. The situation of the 
apiary is also of importance. A place shel- 
tered from the high winds, and partially 
though not densely shaded by trees and bushes, 
is preferable. Next to a sheltered orchard, a 
grove of evergreens, which may be kept low 
and spreading by pruning them back, 1s per- 
haps the best. Place the hives on the north 
side of these so that they may be shaded trom 
the hot noonday sun, and let them face the 
east to protect the entrance from the fierce 
westerly winds. The hives should not be 
more than four or five inches from the ground, 
and a piece of board, on which the bees can 
alight, should be put slanting up to the en- 
trance. The old practice of raising the hive 
two or two and a half feet from the ground 
has no advantage that we are aware of, and it 
has the positive disadvantage that bees com- 
ing home chilled, or weary and heavily laden, 
often fail to strike the entrance, and falling to 
the ground below the hive, there perish, being 
unable to rise again. Realizing the important 
position this branch of industry occupies 
among the rural pursuits, and believing that 
every farmer, be his farm large or small, 
ought to keep a few hives of bees, we shall in 
future have more to say on apiarian matters 
than we have had heretofore.—Rural New 
Yorker. 





RAISING EARLY CHICKENS. 

Where every convenience is at hand, and 
young birds can be protected from the in- 
clemencies of the weather, it is desirable to 
have them out of the shell as early in the sea- 
son as possible. Much depends, however, on 
the locality and climaie. Ro one, of course, 
would for a moment think of setting eggs in 
a zero atmosphere. We cannot make hot- 
house plants of our poultry and keep them in 
a thriving condition. They must, sooner or 
later, battle with the outside air. With adult 
birds it is different. They have come to ma- 
turity before entering on the cold season, but 
young and growing things require free air and 
fresh earth. The earlier we can have our 
chickens, and have them do well, the better. 
The early chickens do the best, have the 
greatest freedom from disease, mature early, 
and make finer, larger birds, and the trifle 
more it costs to rear them is more than made 
up in extra fineness and the harvest of fall 
eggs. On a farm it is highly advantageous 
and much to be recommended. The March 
and April chicks are out of the way before the 
rush of farm work commences. In our lati- 
tude, which is about 414° north, it is seldom 
prudent to get the chicks out of the shell much 
before the middle or last of April, unless the 
season be remarkably forward. Sooner than 
that, especially if the season be backward and 
inclement, the birds get a check at first from 
which they never recover. In April the mid- 
dle of each day will give the chickens several 
hours’ run and scratching in the open air, 
which is ‘equal to both food and drink. 

There can always be selected sunny places 
about the buildings where the rays of the sun 
beat down genially, and the chicks may bask 
at leisure and enjoy the freedom of the bracin 
outside atmosphere without receiving a chill 
therefrom. The sunshine is the light and life 
of growing things, and all birds require and 
enjoy it. The birds may be hatched, and even 
reared, in an artificial heat, but they seldom 
prove profitable. There is too. much expense 
attached where there is a large number, and 
it is hard to habituate them to the outside at- 
mosphere. As hothouse and window plants 
suffer from the freedom of the breeze and the 
unveiled eye of the sun, just so the tender, 
housed-up chicks. We increase and invigo- 
rate and strengthen the blood, and our crea- 
tures thrive; and the sun is a powerful elixir, 
as also is the fresh, pure air. 

In latitudes where February answers to our 
April, then the former is the month. We 
must accommodate ourselves to the seasons 
and the climate in which we dwell. No ad- 
vice or hints can be given that would benefit 
another, unless a general knowledge of the 
convenience and means at hand be given, as 
well as the breed which is kept. Some breeds 
mature earlier than others, and it is not ne- 
cessary to set them so early, but we can give 
the advantage of the warmer portion of the 
season. Some breeds are hardier than others, 
and require a longer period to mature. This 
is the case with the Asiatics. They are more 
hardy than the European varieties, particu- 
larly those from the south of Europe. As a 
general thing, Brahmas do better when hatch- 
ed early in the season. They are less liable 
to disease, and will withstand a considerable 
amount of cold and exposure without — 
Allowance must be made, however, for loca- 
tion and the difference in season.—C. B., in 
Country Gentleman. 





Crows anp GrassHoprers.—The Hon. 
Cassius M. Clay, in a communication to the 
Richmond (Va.) Register, claims that crows 
do more than any other bird to prevent tbe in- 
crease of grasshoppers. We made the same 
statement many years ago, and also included 
the cricket, May beetle, and several other in- 
sects in the list which are known to be the fa- 
vorite food of the crow, a bird which, through 

rejudice and ignorance, is made war upon by 
are gene , when it ought to be pro- 
tected for the good it does in destroying the 
pests of the farm.—N. Y. Sun. 





ea A herd of eighteen caribou was seen in 
the vicinity of Milinockett Lake a few days 
ago. Of years, caribou have grown very 
scarce in Maine, and it has been a long time 





since such a large herd has been seen. 
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Farmers’ Directory, 


The Business Houses whose cards appear in this 
column are among the best and most reliable in the 
eity. 

2 ais Rn 

HARNESSES. 

ESTABLISHED 1819. 

FAMES BOYD & SONS, 

9 Federal St., Boston. 
and Dealers in Farm Harnesses of 

EVERY description. 


PRODUCE, 


Manufacturers 





c. C. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE AND LARD, 
Nos. 79 & SI Faneuil Hall Market. 
BOSTON. 

GASS, DOE & CHAPIN, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, AND DEALERS IN 
BUTTER, CHEESE, ECCS, &c., 

61 § 63 Quincy Market, and Cellar 11 1-2 South 
Side Quincy Market, BOSTON. 


Nos 


PF. STURGES & CO., 
COM™MISSION MERCITIANTS, 
17 BLACKSTONE STREET, BOSTON, 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs a Specialty. 

ka “BACHELDER, EVANS & CO., 
COM™MISSION MERCHANTS. 
BUTTER, CHEESE, EGCS, BEANS; 


All kinds of Country Produce—Poultry in its Season. 
11 No. Market § 11 Clinton Sts., BOSTON. 


REAL ESTATE. 





GEO. H. CHAPIN, 
NEW ENGLAND FARM ACENCY. 


Herald Building, 257 Washington St., Boston, Pub- 
lisher Chapin’s Jllustrated Farm Book. Obtained 
free at office, mailed for 10 cents. 


New England Farmer. 





Vol? LVIII. 


Old Series. 
Vol. XXXIV. 


New Series. 


1879. 
TERMS, 
INCLUDING POSTAGE. 


For One Year, if not paid in advance, $2 65 
215 
108 


For One Vear, cash in advance, .. - 
For Six Months, in advance, ... + + 
At expiration of year, 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 
‘ayments ecithin thirty days of subscription 
il) be regarded the same as cash in ad* 
after that time credited strictly 


ce with above rates. 


\ll payments 


ibscriptions for all the leading magazines and 
8 taken at reduced rates, when ordered in con- 
FARMER. 


eral commissions paid for new subscribers, 


m with the 


pecimen numbers and circulars sent free to all ap- 
losing a stamp. 

8 writing on business must give their full name 
address, not forgetting to add the State 
rs desiring a change in the direction of their 
yapera, mr the correct name of the post office 
rom which and of the one TO which the change is to 


ants ©1 
Dersor 
1 Post OMce 
Bubscril 
t give 


e made, 


MONEY BY MAIL. 


"e have had so many complaints of loases by 
twe erpressly request all persons sending us 
one} remit by draft or postal order, or by registered 
tter. @g 


Address all communications to 


R. P. EATON & CO., 


34 Merchants Row. Boston, Mass. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

The following gentlemen, duly authorized Agents 
for the New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
scribers and collections in the following Counties in 
New England :— 

WM. H. FROST,. ... « « » ROCKINGHAM, N. H. 
G. W. N¥B,c ee ceesse WORCESTER, Mass. 
LESTER BARNES, ... . ». MIDDLESEX, MASs. 
B.D. WILCOZ, -ccrcce 

FREEMAN ROBBINS, .. . ORANGE, VT. 

F. W. CHEEVER,. ... . . CHITTENDEN, VT. 

Subscribers are requested to forward their subscrip- 
tions without waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
on their label will always show how far they have 
paid up. 





General Hutelligence. 


PERSONAL ITEMB. 

The young Prince Louis Napoleon, who is 
on his way to Africa, will pay a pious pilgrim- 
age to St. Helena. It is fifty-eight years 
since a British frigate carried the great Napo- 
leon to the lonely isle. 

Rev. W. I. 
obliged by ill health to resign the pastorate of 
the Clinton Avenue Church, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and who will retain his connection with 


the church as pastor emeritus, will receive a 


Budington, who has been 


salary of $2500. 

Senator Anthony, of Rhode Island, is the 
only member of the Senate who has been con- 
tinuously a member from March 4, 1861, to 
the present. 

Mr. Gladstone, although in his seventieth 
year, still wields his favorite axe with great 
vigor, and as a walker is more than a match 
for active andalert men twenty years younger 
than himeelf. have no 
terrors for nim, and one of his intimate friends 


Gout and rheumatism 


says that wonderful as his mind is, it is noth- 
ing compared to his body. 

The General of Canada and the 
Princess Louise are shortly to visit New York, 


Governor 


from which point it is the intention of the lat- 
ter to sail for England ona visit to her mother 
the Queen. 

Mme. Bonaparte, the famous old lady of 
Baltimore is very sick, and there is little hope 
of her recovery. She is in her ninety-sixth 
year, and used to say that she was going to 
live to be a hundred. 

Dr. John M. Woodworth, supervising sur- 
geon-general United States marine hospital 
service, died at Washington, March 14, of 
pneumonia. He was born in Chemung coun- 
ty, N. Y., August 15, 1837, served in the 
Union army during the war, and was medical 
director during Sherman’s march to the sea. 
In 1871 he was appointed supervising surgeon- 
general of the marine hospital service. Last 
fall he organized a commission to examine 
into the yellow fever, and its report was made 
the basis for sanitary legislation by Con- 
gress. Under a law passed a few weeks since 
a national board of health was organized, of 
which he was a member, and he was prep.r- 
ing for the press a report on the yellow fever 
epidemic. 

General T. W. Sherman died in Newport, 
R.1I., Sunday afternoon. He had been ill 
just two weeks. He served in the Creek, 
Florida and Mexican wars and war of the re- 
bellion. He also has done great service in 
the Indian troubles in Minnesota and in the 
Lecompton troubles in Kansas. During the 
war he lost a leg at Port Hudson, being at 
that time a Major General under General 
Banks. His wife, who had been long ill of 
consumption, died on Wednesday. She was 
a lady of fine literary tastes, and the daughter 
of Wilson H. Shannon, formerly Governor of 
Ohio, and Governor of Kansas at the time of 
the troubles there. 

‘The remains of the late Bayard Taylor ar- 
rived at New York on the 13th. The body 
was laid in state at the city hall, where funer- 
al services were held, and was then taken to 
the home of the deceased at Kennett Square, 
Pa., where the final funeral ceremonies were 
performed on Saturday. The Governor of 
the State, a delegation from the Legislature, 
and a large concourse of people were present. 





A WORD TO DOUBTERS. 


There is a good old English maxim that teaches 
us to “believe every man honest until we know 
him to be a villain.” American custom seems to 
have reversed this Jaw and appears to make every 
man a villain until he has proved himself an_hon- 
est man. As with people, so with things. Every 
article placed in our markets can lay claim to 
popular favor upon intrinsic merit and value alone. 
Continued popularity, therefore, is proof positive 
of intrinsic excellence. Dr. Pierce’s Family Reme- 
dies are far more popular to-day than ever before. 
The people have tested them and know them to be 
genuine remedies for the diseases they are recom- 
mended to cure. The Golden Medical Discovery 
and Purgative Pellets are the best alterative, tonic, 
and cathartic remedies that can be used in chronic 
diseases of the stomach and liver. The world- 
wide popularity of the Favorite Prescription, as a 
never-failing remedy for Female Diseases, would 
have alone secured to its discoverer the fame he 
has so richly won. Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, 
of which Dr. Pierce is also proprietor, is recom- 
mended by those who have tested its virtues as a 
safe and reliable remedy for catarrh in its worst 
forms. 





J.J. H. Grecory'’s Seep CaTaLooue.—Mr. 
Gregory is one of the very few seedsmen who com- 
bines the business of raiser and seed dealer. 
We presume this fact has a good deal to do with 
his seed warrants; for unless a man grew largely 
of the seed he sells, and hence knows all about 
them, he will hardly venture to warrant their 
freshness ont purity; and what » 4 _ im- 
portance to purchaser, stand n every 
case, a8 Mr. Gregory has the reputation of doing. 





Cuzw Jackson's Best Sweet Navy Tobaceo. 


SEE 
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Escare rrom tur State Prison. —A 
State prison convict, at Concord, named 
Charles Ryder, slipped out of sight of Officer 
Lord while at work Sunday morning, and 
though a thorough search was made in the 
vicinity throughout the day he could not be 
found. He was serving a five years’ sentence 
for shooting a man with a shot gun while 
drunk, and had only two months more to 


serve. He is about forty years of age. 





Newsrarer Enrerrrise.—The N. XY. 
Herald, which has become noted for its en- 
terprise in always getting the news, and often 
in advance of all competition, gave, in its last 
Friday's issue, a cable dispatch of several 
columns length from the well known English 
writer, George Augustus Sala, descriptive of 
the royal wedding of Prince Arthur Duke of 
Connaught, and the Princess Louise Margaret 
of Prussia. 





Mexican INTERNATIONAL EXxposiTION.— 
A dispatch from Mr. Foster, Minister to 
Mexico, says the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments hitherto surrounding the proposed In- 
ternational Exhibition of agricultural and in- 
dustrial products seem at last to have been 
removed and that it will be held in the city of 
Mexico during the three months beginning 
January 15, 1880. All nations are invited to 
participate. 





A Goop Hovsrwire.—The good housewife, 
when she is giving her house its spring renovating, 
should bear in mind that the dear inmates of her 
house are more precious than many houses, and 
that their systems need cleansing by purifying the 
blood, regulating the stomach and bowels to pre- 
vent and cure the diseases arising from spring 
malaria and miasma, and she must know that 
there is nothing that will do it so perfectly and 
surely as Hop Bitters, the purest and best of medi- 
cines. See other column. 





Wirnovt pretending to give an editorial opinion 
of a remedy of which we know nothing personally, 
we desire to ask those of our readers who are 
afllicted with scrofulous or other diseases of the 
blood, to examine and test the claims of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. It comes to us with high individual 
endorsements, is compounded by practical drug- 
gists, and is made of materials recognized as valu- 
able by all physicians. 





“Brown’s BroncuiaAL Trocues,” when al- 
lowed to dissolve in the mouth, have a direct in- 
fluence on the inflamed parts, allaying Pulmonary 
Irritation, and giving relief in Coughs, Colds, and 
the various Throat Troubles to which Singers and 
Public Speakers are liable. 25c. a box. 





Miscellancous tems. | 


te It is estimated that about 4,000,000 
feet of lumber will be cut on the Passadumkeag 
waters, Me., the present season. 


te Some citizens of Augusta Me., are about 
starting for the Aroostook country, attracted 
by Ns superior agricultural resources. 


te The first steamboat from New York this 
season reached Poughkeepsie Saturday with- 
out much difficulty. 


te At Springfield, Mass., a house owned 
by the estate of Edmund Freeman, and leased 
by Dr. Luke Corcoran, was partially burned 
on Saturday morning. Loss $3000—insured. 


te The United States sloop-of-war Galena, 
in course of construction six years, was 
launched at the Gosport Navy Yard on the 
13th. 


te Victor Nunez was hung at Pueblo, 
Colorado, Friday afternoon, declaring his in- 
nocence. This 1s the first execution under the 
new laws of Colorado. 


te The foreign exports of butter from 
Boston since first of January have been unu- 
sually large, amounting in the aggregate to 
17,500 packages against 3500 for the same 
time last year. 


t#@ Benjamin Canney, Jr., of Berwick, Me., 
who made a savage assault upon Lafayette 
Brown of that town on the 11th, inflicting 
wounds with a knife which may prove fatal, 
was committed to Alfred jail to await trial. 


t= Thomas Holt, aged 40 years, an em- 
ploye for the past twelve years of the Denni- 
son Paper Compsny at Mechanics Falls, Me., 
fell into the flume the other night and was 
drowned. 


te The freight business on the Boston & 
Albany Railroad has been very heavy for the 
last few days. Saturday night and Sunday 
morning 20 extra trains came east from 
Springfield, and the rush is expected to con- 
tinue for several days. 


te The barn of George A. Babcock, Lee, 
Mass., was burned on the 14th, supposed to 
be the work of an incendiary. Seven horses, 
five cows and other farm stock and property 
were lost. The loss amounts to $5000; par- 
tially insured. 


te At Newburyport, Mass., March 16, a 
three-story frame building, with contents, 
owned by Albert Currier, were burned. Loss 
$1500. -The schooner Lenora, in the dock, 








owned by Merrill E. Currier, was damaged 
$1000 worth. The other losses are small. 
Total loss $3000; no insurance. Incendiary. 


ty One day last week a strange dog, said 
to be mad, ran through Bellows Falls, Vt., 
biting a large number of other dogs. Much 
anxiety has been expressed tor the past few 
days, and the bailiffs have ordered all dogs 
muzzled, confined or shot, and have given the 
police orders accordingly. 

te H. M. B. Bary, representative of the 
Municipal Department of St. Petersburg, is 
examining the apparatus and working of the 
New York Fire Department with a view of 
improving the Fire Department system of 
Russia. He intends to engage several New 
York fire officers to introduce their system in- 
to the Russian capitals. 


te At Corinna, Me., Mandly Copeland, 
employed in Corinna mill, was killed on the 
14th. His clothes caught in the main shaft, 
and he was carried around the shaft, his head 
striking a beam at each revolution. He lived 
only a few minutes after being extricated. 
The deceased was 32 years old, and leaves a 
wife and one child. 


te That terrible disease diphtheria is 
alarming the ees of Bowdoinham, Me., 
and vicinity. Last fallit made its appearance, 
and since then there have been twenty cases 
among the children and sixteen have died, 
showing a larger mortality in proportion to 
the inhabitants than in New Orleans during 
the terrible ravages of yellow fever last 
summer. 


ty The report of Judge Warren of the ju- 
dicial inquest into the cause of death of Mrs. 
Laura Whitman of Charlestown last October 
removes the last trace of reasonable suspicion 
from two innocent persons. The cause of the 
death is found by the court to have been 
‘‘arsenical poison taken accidentally.” The 
medical ft: chemical experts who made the 
examinations concurred in this decision. 


te The grocery store of Eldred & Sher- 
man at Brockton, was entered by thieves on 
Wednesday, who not content with taking a 
large quantity of cigars, tobacco, &c., tore up 
all the account books, broke glass, scattered 
the contents of the store and finished their 
work by turning on the faucet of a hogshead 
of molasses and letting its contents run out, 
after which they threw a tub of butter into the 
pool. 


te At Alexandria, N. H.,a set of new 
buildings designed for farm buildings and 
summer boarders, consisting of house and two 
barns, owned and occupied by Elisha Bul- 
lock, were destroyed by fire on Tuesda 
night, 11th. The family barely escaped wit 
their lives. One horse, nine head of cattle, 
twenty-five sheep, one hog, a large amount of 
hay and grain, and nearly every article of fur- 
niture were destroyed. Loss about $5000; 
insured for $3000. 


ty As yet there are no new developments 
in the Gowen murder case at Oldtown, Me. 
Riggs, one of the men who was arrested on 
suspicion, has been discharged from cus- 
tody, but Patten is still under arrest. A 
great many believe that one or both of these 
men were connected with the murder, but 
nothing of importance has been found against 
them thus far. An Indian has been arrested 
at Oldtown on suspicion of having murdered 
Gowan. It is understood that officers are now 
after another Indian who is supposed to have 
been connected with the affair. 


@ Fire broke out Wednesday evening, 
12th, in the piggery directly in the rear of the 
main building of the Lunatic Asylum at City 
Point, South Boston. An alarm was sounded 
from Box 138 two minutes later. The pig- 
gery is a one-story building, 30x35 feet in 
size, and contained forty bes of various 
sizes. The doors were ope as quickly as 
possible, but the porkers were ina horrible 
condition, twenty-one of them having been lit- 
erally roasted or fatally burnt. The damage 
to the piggery and swine is estimated at $1300. 

te A sad case of suicide took: place at 
Royalton, Vt., last week. remains of 
ee Baker were found near the railroad 
and it is supposed the Northern express passed 
over his body, as a piece of his coat was found 
several rods to the north of where the body 
was found. The body was cut in two about 
the middle, and it seems he threw 
himself under the cars when him. 
Pecuniary losses are 
He was between 60 





married and leaves no i 
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ty At Westfield, 11th, an incendiary fire 
destroyed the barns on the ‘‘Ashle place,” 
owned by Selectmen Thayer and William H. 
Foote, together with about twelve tons of hay 
and other farm produce The buildings cost 
$8500 a few years ago, and the insurance is 
only $4000. 


_ Mrs. John Taylor and two sons—Wil- 

lie, aged ten, and Johnnie, aged five—were 
drowned in the Niantic Ice Company's Pond 
at Niantic, Conn., March 12. ‘Ihe children 
went for a pail of water and fell in, and Mrs. 
‘Taylor hearing their cries, ran to their assist- 
ance and was also drowned. 


a On Thursday night, 13th, the safe of 
the Baldwinsville Savings Bank was blown 
open and the cash in it carried off by the 
thieves. The officers are feticent as to the 
amount of money taken, but it is not supposed 
to have been very large. The safe was kept 
in the store of Sawin & Bryant. 


te The suit of the Portland & Ogdensburg 
Railroad, Vermont division, against the town 
of Fairfield for a subscription of $40,000 to 
the capital stock of the road has just been de- 
cided by the Supreme Court in favor of the 
town upon the ground that the instrument of 
assent was not spread on the town records be- 
fore the subscription was made. There was a 
claim that the instrument was not presented 
for record before the: subscription was made, 
put the court decided there was reasonable 
evidence that the document was not engrossed 
in full on the records before the subscription 
was made. 


| Business Notices. 


One of our prominent business men said to us the 
other day, ‘In the sfring my wife got all run down 
and could not eat anything; passing your store I saw 
a pile of Hood’s Sarsaparilla in the window, and I got 
a bottle. After she had been taking it a week she had 
a rousing appetite, and it did her everything. She 
took three bottles, and it was the best three dollars I 
ever invested.” Dear reader will you try a bottle and 
be convinced of its great value? 2wi2 





A CARD. 

To all who are suffering from the errors and indis- 
cretions of youth, nervous weakness, early decay, loss 
of manhood, &c., I will send a recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. This great remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Send 
a self-addressed envelope to the Rev. Josern T. 
InMAN, Station D., Bible House, New York City. 1y7 


Deaths, 
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MARRIED. 


In this city, March 10, by Rey. James Reed, Dr. 
John P. Sunderland to Evelyn G., daughter of the late 
James Baker, Esq. 

March 6, by Kev. A. A. Miner, D. D., M. Morton 
Holmes to Alice Fanny, eldest daughter of John C. 
Haynes. 

In Mattapan, March 11, by Rev. 8S. H. Winkley, Mr. 
Frank VP. Partridge, of Somerville, to Miss Lettie M. 
Oldham. 

In Arlington, March 12, by Rev. Mr. Potter, Joseph 
H. Buttertield to R. Gertrude Brown. 

In South Boston, March 12, by Rev. John Wright, 
Samuel Kershaw to Jane Crowfoot. 

In Waltham, March 12, by Rev. M. R. Leonard, Bur- 
ton H. Thorn to Dora E. Rogers. 

In Lynn, March y, by Rev. E. A. Manning, Fred A. 
Tucker to Laura E. Chapman. 

In Gloucester, March 12, by Rev. Costello Weston, 
Mr. Frank P. Bray to Miss Minnie, daughter of E. H. 
Currier, Esq. 

In Clinton, March 13, by Rev. C. M. Bowers, Mr. 
Henry W. Goodnow to Minnie May Tenney. 

At Hyannis, March 6, by Rev. V. J. Hartshorne, 
Frederick Keith, of Bridgewater, to Sarah 8. Loring. 

In Sherborn, March 12, by Rev. Mr. Dowse, Mr. J. 
L. Woodward, of Newton, to Miss A. M. Hutchins. 

In Haverhill, by Rev. B. K. Russ, Mayor N. 8. Kim. 
ball, of Haverhill, to Mrs. Carrie V. Jones. 

In Lawrence, March 12, by Rev. R. A. McAgeal, 
Mr. Peter Wright, Jr. to Martha Alice Whitehead. 





DIED. 


In thiscity, March 15, Theodore Homer, only son of 
Lemuel E. Caswell, 27 yrs. 

March 15, Chas. E., son of the late Lemuel Bradlee, 
of Roxbury, 47 yrs 11 mos. 

March 16, Albert G. Howe, of Brookline, formerly 
of Westboro’, 28 yrs 3 mos, 

March 16, John Keating, 66 yrs. 

March 16, Hon. A. M. Roberts, of Bangor, Me., 78. 

March 11, Capt. John Marsh, 86 yrs 3 mos. 

March 12, Samuel C. Capen, 66 yrs 2 mos. 

March 12, Hannah, wite of John Ballard, 86 yrs. 

March 12, Eliza A., wife of Samuel B. Pierce, 55. 

March 12, Stephen Hunt, 60 yrs. 

March 12, Seth E. Pecker, 51 yrs. 

March 13, Miss Temperance Glidden, of Newcastle, 
Me., 69 yrs. 

March 15, Corinne Holbrook, wife of Benj. D. Salis- 

ury, 29 yrs. 

In Boston Highlands, March 11, Geo. H. Moseley, 47. 
March 11, Mary Beals, widow of the late Capt. Benj. 
Smith, of this city, #4 yrs 4 mos. March 13, Wm. 
Litchfield, 37 yrs. 

In Dorchester, March 17, Dea. Joel Capen, 79 yrs 7 
mos. : 

ln Jamaica Plain, March 
Eben Tarbell, 75 yrs. March 
Clarke, 41 yrs. 

In Cambridge, March 12, Elizabeth M. Lane, 62 yrs 
1 mo. March 13, Jeremiah Preston, 88 yrs 2 mos. : 

In North Cambridge, March 11, Henry B. Pitman, 
24 yrs 8 mos. : 

In Waltham, March 12, Richard T. Jones, 66 yrs. 

In Waketield, Mareh 13, George Chase, 76 yrs. 

In Salem, March 12, Theron Palmer, 60 yrs. 

In Gloucester, March 15, Mr. Job Stanwood, 92 yrs. 

In Weymouth, March 14,8. C. Lane, 40 yrs. ; 

In Newburyport, March 7, Mrs. Harriet H. Sanborn, 
89 yrs 6 mos. 

In Newbury, Oldtown, Marcel: 12, Miss Sally Johnson, 
0 yrs 8 mos. 

In Marblehead, March 12, 
Blaney, 70 yrs. 

In Medford, March 13, Dolly, widow of the late Wil- 
lard Butters, 70 yrs 2 mos. 

In Newton Centre, March 15, John Fowle, formerly 
of Roxbury, 91 yrs, a veteran of 1812. 

In West Acton, March 14, Dolly M., wife of Mr. 
Joseph Noyes. . 

In Abington, March 10, Mrs. Sarah A., widow of 
the late Henry M. Whitmarsh, 50 yrs. 

In Salem, March 14, Harriet Orno, daughter of the 
late Elisha Mack, 52 yrs. 

In Medway, March 10, John H. Knowlton, 49 yrs. 

In Maynard, March 11, John Goldsmith, Jr., 69 yrs 
Y¥ mos. 

In Pembroke, March 14, Elisha Josselyn, 68 yrs 6 
mos. 

In the United Society, Shirley, March 13, Elizabeth 
F. Bowen, 62 yrs 6 mos. 

In Taunton, March 7, Mrs. Rebecca H. Morris, 47. 

In Weymouth, March 14, 8. C. Lane, 40 yrs. 

In South Hingham, March 6, Mrs. Martha Rogers, 
wife of Reuben O. Sprague, 71 yrs, formerly of Glou- 
cester. 

In Orleans, March 6, Asa Hopkins, 92 yrs. 

In "West Harwich, March 14, Mrs. Abagail, relict of 
the late Rev. James Barnaby, 93 yrs. 

In Bangor, Me., Hon. Abner R. Hallowell, 74 yrs. 

In Skowhegan, Me., Rev. Hosea Pierce 76 yrs. 

In Portsmouth, N. H., March 11, Elizabeth Haven, 
widow of the late Henry 8. Thacher, 81 yrs. 

In West Rumney, N. H., March 7, Paul Chase, 97. 

In Newport, N. H., March 10, Hon. Nathan Mud 
gett, 73 yrs. 

In Savannah, Ga., Robert M. Mason, of this city, 68. 

In Providence, R. I., March 14, Theodore Ingalls, 
son of Thomas W. Chadbourne, of this city, 31 yrs 1 
mo. 

In Naples, March 10, Mr. Joshua Stetson, 25 yrs. 


13, Caroline P., wife of 
16, Kdward A. M 


Ellen, widow of David 





Be Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the NEW ENGLAND 


the advertisement in 


FARMER. 


a Hew Advertisements. 


BRECK’S SEEDS 


—FOR— 


Hot Beds. 


Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, 
Cucumber, Egg Plant, Lettuce, 
Martynia, Pepper, Radish, 
omato, &c., &c. 


SEED PEAS. 


Carter’s First Crop, 
Caractacus, 
Daniel O'Rourke. 





Kent, Tom Thumb, 
Laxton’s Premium Gem, 
Laxton’s Alpha, 
Laxton’s Long Pod, 
McLean’s Advancer, 
McLean's Little Gem, 
Kentish Invicta, 
Champion of England, 
Filbasket, 
Yorkshire Hero, 
Black Eye Marrowfat. 


Crass Seed and Clover, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
wae Catalogues sent upon application. 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


51, 52 & 53 North Market Street, Boston. 
6wi2 





By S. R. KNIGHTS & CO., Office 10, Old 
tate House, Boston---503 1-2 Main St., 
Cambridgeport. 


MORTCACEE’S SALE. 


O JOHN GURRY OF CAMBRIDGE 

and all others interested in the following described 
real estate. Notice is hereby given that, By Virtue of 
a power of sale contained in a mortgage deed given 
by the said John mg to John M. Pinkerton of Bos- 
ton, and Columbus Tyler of Somerville, as trustees 
under the will of Luther V. Bell, late of said Somer- 
ville, deceased, and to the said Columbus Tyler in his 
own right, dated April 30, 1868, and recorded with 
Middlesex South District Deeds, libro 1072, folio 502, 
will be sold for breach of condition in said mortgage, 
at public auction, on the premises, on Tuesday, the 
15th day of April next, A. D., 1879, at 12 o'clock noon, 
all and singular, the following described premises con- 
veyed in said mortgage deed: A certain parcel of land 
situated in that part of Cambridge known as Cam- 
bridgeport, in said County of Middlesex, being lot 
aaaeeed three (3) on a plan of building lots, near 
Washington Square, drawn by W. A. Mason, ong 
neer, duted 1868, said premises being bounded and de- 
scribed as follows, viz: Northwesterly by Sidney 
Street, there measuring eighty feet (80); Northeasterly 
by part of lot nuiabered two (2) on said plan, there 
measuring forty-three feet pine inches (43 Whe South- 
easterly by lot numbered four, (4) on said plan, there 
measuring eighty (80) feet; and Southwesterly by 
Alston street, there measuring forty-three feet nine 
inches (43 9,) containing thirty-five hundred square 
feet of land. Terms, $50, to be paid at sale, and bal- 
ance in ten days thereafter. 

JOHN M. PINKERTON, 
COLUMBUS TYLER, 
And COLUMBUS TYLER, 

Boston, March 22, 1879. 


A NEW LETTUCE, 
“EUREKA.” 


A new variety of our own production, which we 
offer for the first time to the public, and can confi- 
dently say it is the best Lettuce for family use ever 
jane Be f Possessing more qualities than an 
variety we have ever tried. The entire stock of th 
valuable introduction is in our hands. Give it a trial. 
Price, cts. per et, or 5 packets for $1, 
Address, CROS BROS., ester, N. Y. 

N. B.—Our Seed Catalogue sent free on application. 


Trustees. 
ortgagees. 
swi2 





NURSERIES 
100; and 100), FINE HOSIS = specta 
Spring Price-List now ’ sent 
ie. Fre Peerage ere 
LITTLE, Mochester, W. 


6c. 
and 
, N. Y. 


LITTLE, 








Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage. 


There being a good deal of seed in the market raised 
from very poor stock, which must fail to give satisfac- 
tion, having been the original introducer of the Giant 
Cabbage, which when raised from the right strain of 
seed under proper cultivation, has been grown to weigh 
over 60 pounds to a single plant, and sixty tons to the 
acre, I now offer to the public seed that has been raised 
by myself, with peculiar care, all of it from extra large, 
extra solid heads. The Marblehead Mammoth is not 
only the largest, but is one of the most crisp and sweet- 
est of all varieties of the cabbage family, as will be 
seen by extracts of letters to be found in my Seed 
Catalogue, where my customers state that they have 
raised cabbages from my seed that have weighed 40, 
45 and 50 pounds each. Full instructions for cultiva- 
tion sent with every parcel of seed. Seed per pound, 
$5.00; per ounce, 50 cts; per half ounce, 25 cts. My 
large Seed Catalogue sent /ree to all applicants. 
1tl2 JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


TREES, PLANTS. 


An immense stock of BEST quality, far 
CHBAPER than travelling Agents can 
afford. Superb NEW ROSES, GRAPES, 
STiKAWBERRIES, EVERGREENS, &e., unsurpass- 
ed. Come and see or send for Catalogue. 
Boston Office in April, 10 Washington St. 
6tl2 W. C. STRONG & CO., Brighton, Mass. 


CENTENNIAL 


pata = 


SWITEL, PLOWS 


TRIUMPHANT EVERYWHERE! 


Accepted by the New England and Maine 
State Agricultural Societies. Superior 
to any for Level Land and Hill-side. 


‘AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


SOLE MAKERS. 


Awarded all the First Prizes, Four out of Five 
Second Prizes, in all Elewen Prizes out of Fif- 
teen offered at the Great Field trial held at Presump- 
scot Park, Portland, Me., Thursday, Sept. 6, 1877, in 
competition with the Leading lows of the Eastern 
States. 

The design of the plowing, as announced by the So- 
cieties, was “to show the me: its of competing plows.” 
The result settles the que tions as to which is best. 


The “Centennial” are now offered to the farmers of 
New England, warranted sound and perfect, guaran 
teed satisfactory in operat‘on, and to work as repre- 
sented. 

Quincy Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Send for Circu- 


| 


Liberal discount for Cash Orders. 
lar. 12 


CANKER WORMS 


Protect Your Trees With 


MORRILL'’S CELEBRATED 
CANKER WORM 
Exterminator. 


A Sure Protection for Fruit and Or- 
namental Trees from the Rav- 
ages of the Grub and the 
Canker Worm. 


Twelfth Year of Unprecedented Success. 
It is now in use in almost every town in Massachu 
setts, and in many other sections of New England 
The immense and yearly increasing sales of the Ex- 
terminator are a most convincing proof of its efficacy 
as a destroyer of this inseet. Do not waste your 
money on Patent Protectors when you can 


INSURE YOUR TREES 


Against the Ravages of the Canker Worm 
for 10 to 15 cents per year for each tree. 


As easily applied as paint or whitewash, by using a 
common paint brush. Dut up in packages of from 5 to 
400 pounds, with full directions for use. 

Buy the Genuine and Original article, manufac- 
tured ONLY by 


CEO. H. MORRILL & CO., 


Printing Ink Manufacturers, 30 Hawley 
Street, Boston. 

®e- Send for Circular and Price List. Agents wanted 
in every town. 2 


{Q) ROSES MAILED FREE For $| 
NN 8 
Splendid assortment of Plants sent safel3 
by express or mail, any distance. Satis- 
action guaranteed. Send 3 cent stamp 
for catalogue. Address, 
R. C. HANFORD & SON, 
Columbus Nursery, Columbus, Ohio. 


dicupl2 
Forest Rose Strawberry Plants 
At $1 per 100; $8 per 1000. Also the leading and 
new varieties of Strawberry, Blackberry, and 
Raspberry Plants, including “Gregg” in large 
supply, Japan Persimmon, Japan Maple. Send for 
price-list of GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 
and small fruit. LEO WELTZ, Wilmington, O. 1tl2 
YHE “GLENDALE” STRAWBERRY. 
rhis variety will be one of our most profitable 
market berries—large, bright, red and attractive; un- 
surpassed for vigor and productiveness, and unequalled 
for lateness and shipping qualities. In over 20 years’ 
experience with strawberries I have not seen so prom 
ising a variety, Plants by express, $3.00 per hundred, 
$25.00 per thousand. By mail, prepaid, 75c. per doz. 
The following varieties at 50c. per 100, $4.00 per 1000, 
One dozen by mail for ten 3 cent stamps. Crescent 
Seedling, Great American, Capt. Jack, Duchess, New 
Dominion, Sterling, Jucunda, Triomphe de Gand, 
Chas. Downing, Seth Boyden, Kentucky and others. 
lwl2 M. CRAWFORD, Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


Your Mowings, Pasture and Winter Grain 
with Stockbridge Grass Manure. For one 
acre, 1 to 2 Bags, 200 Ibs. each, $5 per Bag. 
The usual quantity applied to the acre is 2 Bags, but 
many farmers find that on land with a good sod, One 
Bag gives very satisfactory results. This manure 
has given almost universal satisfaction, producing 
from 2 to 3'Tons Grass to the acre. Farmers using it 
do not have to plough and re-seed so often, as it not 
only produces a large yield of best quality grass, but 
a corresponding growth of strong, healthy roots, which 
better stand the drought of summer and the cold of 
winter, and in succeeding seasons give larger crops of 
grass than they otherwise would. You can haul at 
one load sufficient for 5 to 10 acres, and it contains no 
weed seeds. #@> Now is the time to make up 
our orders for Corn, Grain, and Potato 
anures, Send for Pamphlet. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


43 Chatham St., Boston, Cor, Merchants Row. 
12 


EMPLOYMENT. 


YTEADY EMPLOYMENT AND GOOT) 
i pay for Reliable, Energetic Men, not Jess than 25 
years of age, to canvass for the sale of FIRST CLASS 


NURSERY STOCK. 


Good reference required. Address, 
4t12 ALFRED COLE, Buckfield, Me. 








profits on 20 days investment of 
50 in Western Union, March 4. , : 
Proportional returns every week on Stock Options of 
$20, - $50, = $100, - $500. 
Official Reports and Circulars free. Address 
T. POTTER WIGHT & CO., 
Bankers, 35 Wall St., N. Y. 
Ct 
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Chromo, Gold-Border, &c., no 2 alike, 10c., or 20 
Lace cards 10c. Dime Card Co., Nassau, N. Y, 1t¥ 








Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, Motto cards name 
in gold & jet 10c. G, A. Spring, E. Wallingford, 
13t lev 





NO MORE 


R GOUT 
ACUTEOR CHRONIC 


ALICYLIC 
SURE CURE. 
Manufactured only under the above Trade-Mark, by 
the European Salicylic Medicine Company, 
OF PARIS AND LETPZIC. 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF WARRANTED, PERMANENT 
CURE GUARANTEED. Now exclusively used by all 
celebrated Physicians of Europe and America, becom- 
ing a Staple, Harmless and Reliable Remedy on both 
continents. The Highest Medical Academy of Paris 
report 95 cures out of 100 cases within three days. Se- 
cret—The only dissolver of the poisonous Uric Acid 
which exists in the Blood of Rheumatic and Gouty 
Patients. $1.00 a Box; 6 Boxes for $5.00. Sent to 
any address on receipt of price. ENDORSED BY PHYSI- 
CIANS. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Addresa, 


WASBHBURNE & Co., 
Only Importers’ Depot, 212 Broadway, N. Y. 
For aale by WEEKS & PoTreR, Boston. lyi2 


BISHOP SOULE’S 


LINIMENT 


Is a POSITIVE CURE for Sciatica, Rheumatism 
Nesralgis, Complaint, Contracted Cords, Lame 
Back, Sprains, &c. has cured cases up by 
physicians as hopeless, AND IS THE ONLY CERTAIN 
CURE For Sciatica. TRY IT, IT WILL CU 

YOU. Always nage betes for severe cases. 
Large 1.50, sm: ry 75 cts., nano 
tYSeR & SON, Proprietors, 6 Boylston Hall, Bos- 

Mass. lyl2 




















Legal Aotices, 


MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
© SETTS. SUFFOLK, 88. SUPREME JUDICIAL 
COURT. To the Honorable the Justices of the Su- 

reme Judicial Court, holden at Boston, within end 
or said County of Suffolk : Respectfully represent 
unto your Honors Mary W. Pratt, wife of Joseph L. 
Pratt, Lucey A. Hopkins and Lueretia A. Hopkins, 
single women, all of Reading, in the County of Middle. 
sex, in said Commonwealth, that John E. Lyon, late 
of said Boston, died on the eleventh day of April, 
A. D., 1878, testate, that his will was admitted to Pro- 
bate and letters testamentary were issued thereon by 
the Probate Court of said County of Suffolk, to J. 
Thomas Vose, of said Boston, one of the Executors 
named in said will, on the sixth day of May, A. D., 
1875; that said Vose has been duly qualitied and is act- 
ing as such Executor—a copy of said will is hereto an- 
nexed marked “A”; that after giving certain legacies, 
as will appear from said will, all the residue and re 
mainder of the property of said testator was given and 
devised by the said John E. Lyon to the persons who 
at the time of his death would have taken the same by 
the statutes of Massachusetts, then in force, if he had 
died intestate, to hold the same to them and their 
heirs, executors, administrators and assigns. That 
your petitioners are cousins and next of kin of said 
John E. Lyon, deceased, and are entitled fo receive 
under said will and as heirs of said John E. Lyon 
their pro rata share of his estate above the specific 
legacies given by said will. That, as your petitioners 
are informed and believed, the only other heirs at law 
of said deceased are the following, who are all of the 
same degree of relationship to said deceased as your 
etitioners, to wit: Aaron Lyon, of the city of Peoria, 
n the State of Illinois, Mary J. Kendall, wife of 
Alonzo P. Kendall, of Andersonville, Franklin County, 
Indiana, Lucy D. Portertield, widow of Robert Porter. 
field, of Emlenton, Venango County, Pennsylvania, 
Mary A. Newton, wife of Gilman D. Newton, of Phil 
— Massachusetts, Joseph Hazen, of Shirley, 
M assachusetts, Jonathan Hay, of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
Francis Hay and Peter ©. Hay, both of Stonet.am, 
Massachuseits, Joseph B. Hopkins, of said Reading, 
Ebenezer 8S. Hopkins, of Wakefield, Massachusetts, 
Elizabeth R. Seiten. of Chelmstord, Massachusetts, 
and Sarah H. Boardman, wife of Elias Boardman, of 
Saco, in the State of Maine. 

That the witnesses whose names are hereinafter 

Iven are aged people; that your petitioners desire to 
1ave the evidence which the said witnesses can give 
concerning their relationship to said John K. Lyon, 
and their heirship to his estate perpetuated; that the 
said J. Thomas Vose, Executor, and the relatives 
above named are the only persons known or supposed 
by your petitioners to be interested in the subject mat- 
ter of this petition. 

Wherefore your petitioners pray that a commission 
may be issued by this Honorable Court to take the 
depositions of Jonas Marshall Damon, Ephraim Car- 
ter Fisher, William Phelps, Lucy C. Puffer, Lucy 
(Colburn) Thompson, all of Lancaster, Massachusetts, 
Solon Whiting o Andover, Massachusetts, Asa Dun- 
bar Farnsworth, of Harvard, Massachusetts, and 
Nancy W. (Colburn) Hills, of Leominster, Massachu- 
setts, to perpetuate their testimony concerning the 
matters set forth in this petition to be used in evidence 


against all persons. 
MARY W. PRATT, 
LUCY A. HOPKINS, 
LUCRETIA A. HOPKINS. 
Soon BANCROFT, Attorney for petitioners, 47 Court 
Street, Boston. 


Or eto LTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. SUFFOLK, ss. SUPREME JUDICIAL 
COURT. September Term, 1878. On the foregoing 
petition it is ordered that the petitioners give notice to 
the said Mary A. Newton, ne Hazen, Jonathan 
Hay, Francis Hay, Peter C. Hay, Joseph B. Hopkins, 
Ebenezer 8. Hopkins, Elizabeth R. Parkhw st, and J. 
Thomas Vose, Executor, to appear before the Justices 
of this Court, to be holden at Boston, within and for 
said County of Suffolk,on the first Monday of May 
next, by adjournment from the first T uesday of April 
next, by serving each of them with an at ested copy 
of said petition and of this order thereon, f urteen 
days at least before said first Monday of May next; 
also that they give notice to the said Aaron Lyon, Ma- 
ry J. Kendall, Lucy D. Porterfield, Sarah H. Board- 
man, and to all persons interested, to appear as afore- 
said, by publishing a like copy of said petition and or- 
der, once a week, three weeks successively, in the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, & newspaper pr nted in said 
Boston, the last publication to be thirty days at least 
before said tirst Monday of May next, that they may 
then and there show cause why the prayer of said pe- 
tition should not be granted. By the Court, 
JOHN NOBLE, Clerk. 
March 17, 1879. 
A true copy of said petition and order. 
3tl2 Attest: HENRY A. CLAPP, Asst. Clerk. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
ro the Heirs-at-Law and others interested in the estat« 
of SARAH P. EAMES, late of Wilmington, in said 
County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, JoHN N 
KAMEs, administrator of the estate of said deceased, 
has presented to said Court his petition for license 
to sell the whole of the real estate of said de- 
ceased for the payment of debts and charges of ad 
ministration, and for other reasons set forth in said 
petition: You are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be holden at Cambridge, in said 
County, on the second Tuesday of April next, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, against the same. And said petitioner is 
ordered to serve this citation by publishing the 
same once a week, three weeks successive ly, in the NEw 
ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper printed at Boston, 
the last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this seventeenth day of March, in the year 
one thousand eight bundred and seventy-nine. 

3wil2 J. H. TYLER, Register. 

YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

JSETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATECOULK' 

lo all persons interested in the estate of JOHN 
WILSON, late of Wakefield, in said County, deceased, 
Greeting: Whereas, SAMUEL H. FoLsom, the admin 
istrator of the estate of said deceased, has presented for 
allowance the first and final account of his administra- 
tion upon the estate of said deceased. You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be holden at 
Cambridge, in said County, on the first Tuesday of 
April next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, ifany you have, why the same should not be 
allowed. And said administrator is ordered to serve 
this citation by publishing the same once a week, in 
the New ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper printed at 
soston, three weeks successively, the last publication 
to be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GHRORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this fifth day of March, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy nine. 

3wil J. H. TYLER, Register. 





Certs nDDIESEs OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Next of Kin, and others interested in the estate 
of SAMUEL BROWN, late of Cambridge, in said Coun 
ty, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, SAMUEL H. FoLsom, 
the administrator of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented to said Court for allowance the final account 
of his administration on said estate, and application 
has been made for a distribution of the balance in his 
hands to the administrator of the estate of the widow 
of said deceased. You are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be holden at Cambridge, in said 
County, on the first Tuesday of April next, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, why said account should not be allowed and 
distribution made according to said application. And 
shid administrator is ordered to serve this citation by 
publishing the same once a week, in the New EN«- 
LAND FARMER, a hewspaper printed at Boston, three 
weeks, successively, the last publication to be two 
days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEOKGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this sixth day of March, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand cight hundred and seventy- 
nine. 3wll J. H. TYLER, Register. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU 
§ SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
fo the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of WILLIAM DAVES, late 
of Townsend, in said County, deceased, Greeting 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last Will and Testament of said deceased has becn pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by REUBEN BACON, 
who prays that letters of administration with the will 
annexed may be issued to him, the executor named in 
said will having declined the trust. You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court, te be held at 
Cambridge, in said Ceunty of Middlesex, on the 
fourth Tuesday of March instant, at nine o'clock 
in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to 
give public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the news 
paper called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed 
at Boston, the last publication to be two days, at least, 
before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this first day of March, inthe year one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy nine. 

3wlov J. H. TYLER, Register. 


Oliver’s Chilled Plows, 


Warranted 
the best in the 
world for all 
kinds of land 
and the lightest 
draft. The met- 

= . al is harder 
than any other plow metal, and perfectly uniform 
throughout. The fiber is remarkably fine, and unlike 
steel and most other plow metals, the longer it is used 
the better it will scour. 
With the Jointer, sod land can be made as mellow 
as old ground. 


BE SURE 
FORE 





> 


ee 


AND SEE THIS PLOW BE- 
PURCHASING. 

(Copy.) NORTHAMPTON, Nov., 1878. 
M. H. SPAULDING & Co.: ; 

Gentlemen :—Three years ago I sent to an agent in 
Michigan, for one of the Oliver’s Chilled Ploughs, 
have used it ever since, done all my ploughing with it, 
with two heavy horses. It is the best plow I ever 
used. The same point is on the plow now that was 
on the time I bought it, and it seems to me will never 
wear out. I consider it the most economical that 
could possibly be made, Any farmer that has once 
used one, would never use any other. It does more 
than is represented or guaranteed by the makers. 
K. J. SMITH. 


Circulars with testimonials furnished on application. 


We invite the attention of Market Gardeners and 
Farmers to our carefully grown, pure, and 


Selected Stock of Seeds, 


specially adapted for early sowing. 


All kinds of FARMING TOOLS. 
WHITTEMORE BROS., 


4t10 128 & 130 SO. MARKET ST. 


COOLEY CREAMER 


Supersedes large and 
small pans for setting 
milk. 

It requires no milk 
room. t requires ca- 
pacity for one milking 
only. 

Impure air, dust or 
flies cannot reach milk 
set in it. 

It makes more butter, 
because it raises all of 
the cream, and the quan- 
tity is never lessened by 





unfavorable weather. ° 
It makes better butter, It requires Jess labor. 
heaper. 
. Butter made by this process took the HiGHrsT 
AWARD at the INTERNATIONAL Darry Farr—and 
brings the highest price in all the great marketa. 
Sa” Send stamp for the DAIRYMAN to 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


17t2 BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
COOLEY EVERETT & SMALL 


43 South Market St., 
SOLE AGENTS IN BOSTON. 
CREAMERS Call and examine, or send for des- 
* | criptive cireular. 4t9 
STABLE MANURE, 
Wood Ashes and other Fertilizers, 
Constantly on hand and for sale at the foweet, seaenet 


rices. . He ’ 
. ly28 25 Foundry Street, South Boston. 


FARM HELP WANTED. 

WISH TO HIRE A MAN AND WIFE 
I to move on to my farm; the man to take charg* of 
the farm, and the woman to do house work. Would 
like a man with children large enough to work, as 
there is plenty of gag : 0 on my farm. I would 
let my farm, if desired. soon to 
“Ow 1 Cc. E. L. HAYWARD, Peterboro, N. H. 

TO FARMERS. 


HAVE ON HAND A NUMBER OF 

good farm laborers, and superintendents of farms, 

also, farmers and their wives, and stout, able boys 

willing to learn farming, all of which may be obtained 

on favorable terms, if early aa is made in 

person, or letter to the I rial Aid Society, 
Chardon St. ston. 

?7wil EDWARD WINSLOW, General Agent. 


HE ARIN RESTORED. Particulars 


Verry & Harper. 
‘'adison 
5O wats no 2 alike, Chromo, &c., with name, 


It is 

















FREE. 
mM » Ind, 2tl 
Wc. Gro. I. REED & €o., Nassau, N.Y. 





‘A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire- 
pide Vistton® Termeand Or ekt tree. 
Bo te iter Tome and uh Prt Adar 





G0 Sure "aos aula 


, Clinton 


SS Me 
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o 
arming Tools! 
Lion, Doe, Conical, Eagle, 
Prouty & Mears’ Landside 


Plows. 


J. Nourse’s New I X L Swivel Plows, 

Hake’s “ “ 

Charter Oak “ “ 

Eagle, Doe, and Lion Side Hill Plows. 

Harrows, Cultivators, Horse Hoes, Field 
and Garden Rollers, Wheelbarrows, Blan- 
chard Prize and Cylinder Churns, Part- 
ridge’s Celebrated Manure Forks, Shovels, 
Rakes, Hoes, &c., &c., at very Lowest 
Prices, at 


PARKER & GANNETT’S 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
49 No. Market St., 
and 46 Merchants Row, 


BOSTON. 


Catalogues, containing Hon. Edmund H. Bennett’s 
address on Farm Law, free, on application. litf 


yous aataasadirterlach 1tf 
§ 


SEED PEAS 


Purchase Early and thus Secure your 
Favorite Varieties before 
they are gone. 


Oe NEW AND CHOICE STOCK OF 
Seed Peas for the spring of 1879, is now ready for 
——— by Dealers, Market and Private Gardeners, 
and all others interested. We have all the varieties 
best suited for Marketing, and also for Family use, 
including 


Extra Early, 
Early, 
Midsummer, 


and 





Medium, 
Dwarf, 
Extra Dwarf, 
White, Creen, 
Smooth and Wrinkled 
all grown from the best and purest stock, and by the 


best methods to keep them so, especially for our trade. 
Catalogues free on application. 


SCHLEGEL, EVERETT & C0,, 


26 South Market St., BOSTON. 


SEEDS!! 


‘END FOR OUR 33D ANNUAL CATA- 
ih LOGUE, containing Price List of SEEDS, de- 
scriptions of all the improved AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINES, and Hon. EpMuND H. BENNETT'S 
address upon Farm Law, free. 


PARKER & CANNETT, 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
49 No. Market St., 


46 Merchants Row, 
BOSTON. 1itf 


MATCHLESS 


SWIVEL PLOW. 


1itf 





TNUE ONLY PLOW MADE WITH THE 

celebrated Holbrook, Howe & Nourse 
patent mould board, admitted by long use to be su 
perior to all others, and the only one made on correct 
principles. Acknowledged everywhere to be the 
standard Swivel Plow of America. Offered for the 
season of 1879, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Send for Circular. Manufactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR — 


Hot Beds! 


Now select Seeds for Hot Beds. 
THE ATTENTION OF 


Market Gardeners, Farmers, Florists, 


ND ALL OTHERS WHO GROW 
AA early plants, are invited to our carefully grown and 


Selected Stock of Seeds, 


especially adapted for their early planting, including, 
among the Vegetables, the choicest sorts of Cabbage, 
Cauliflower, Celery, Cucumber, Egg Plant, Lettuce, 
Martynia, Pepper, Radish, Tomato, &c.; and of 


FLOWERS, 


Asters, in great variety; Amaranthus, Alyssum, 
Balsams, Cobwa, Everlastings, Candytufts, Lobelias, 
Mignonettes, Pinks, Pansies, Primroses, Portulacas, 
Phlox, Castor Beans, Salvias, Stocks, Marigolds, 
l'hunbergias, Verbenas, and Zinnias. Silver, Golden, 
and variegated Foliage Plants in variety, with many 
other selections and choice Novelties lately intro- 
duced, Also, a splendid stock of Double Tuberose 
Roots, by the hundred or thousand. For particulars 
see our catalogue for 1879, furnished free on applica- 
tion. 


SCHLEGEL, EVERETT & C0,, 


otf 26 South Market St., BOSTON. 


LA DOW’S HARROW, 


THE 





Itis an admitted fact that LA DOW'S JOINT- 
ED PULVERIZING HARROW is by far the 
best wheel harrow made, and the most useful tool 
ever put on the farm. Thousands were sold last sea- 
son, and the demand this year will be immense. Or- 
der early if you want one. RELIABLE AGENTS 
WANTED. Send for Descriptive Circular. 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 
Sole Manufs. for the N. E. States. 
WHEELER & MELICK CO., Albany, N. Y., 
Manufs. for the United States except New England. 

L PLOUCH, 


2t7 
HAKES thvieh, aly HANT. 
AWARDED THE FIRST 


-ROVED, 

PRIZES in all classes where 

double ploughs were not 

used, at the greatest trial of 

Swivel Ploughs for level 

land or hillside ever held in 

— America, at Worcester, 

Mass., Sept. 5, 1878, by the New England and Worces- 
ter County Agricultural Societies. 56 entries for com- 
vetition, fnclading the leading Ploughs of the States. 
Comanents unnecessary. Made only by H. B. HAKES, 
Office 146 Central St., Worcester, Mass., where the 
ploughs and extra parts are boot for sale. Also for 
sale in Boston by Whittemore Bros., 128 South Mar- 
ket St., and Parker & Gannett, 49 North Market St. 
Large discount totrade. Send for circulars. 4teop10 


THE CHARTER OAK 
SWIVEL PLOW. 





ENGLAND FATR, IN 
Worcester, Mass., Sept. 5, 1878, it took 
Premium over all other regular Swivel Plows, in 
ever had in this cona- 


T THE NEW 


the 
the most closely contested tri 
try with double teams. 

Call and examine it, or send for Circular. 
counts to Dealers and Agents. 


HIGGANUM M’F’G CORPORATION, 
28 South Market St., Boston. 


Large dis- 


ot 


JOHN MANSFIELD & SON, 


14 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass., 


jy ILL_ OFFER AT ONCE THEIR LINE 
of Bargains which they have recently pur- 
chased in New York and Philadelphia, at prices lower 
than the same quality of goods have been sold since 
1859. Among the special bargains to be offered in this 
sale we invite attention to a stock of 789 pairs of Gents’ 
Calf Boots, sewed, made of fine stock at $4. These goods 
are the regular kind sold for $5.50 and $6 per pair, and 
they will wear like iron. We have sold them for 15 
years and know all about the goods. Warranted. 

Gents’ Congress Boots, $1.50 to $5 per pair. 

Gents’ English Style Walking Boots. We have had 
sent to us to be sold between five and six hundred 
pairs, which we shall offer at $3.50 per pair. These 
are the same kind we sold last season for $5.50 per 
pair. Every pair warranted. 

Gents’ Calf Button Boots, splendid, new style, $3.50, 
$4.50, $5.50. A reduction in price of one dollar on 
every pair. We call the attention of every young man 
in New England to these goods, as they are very 
stylish and much worn at this time. 

Gents’ Calf French Ties, $2, $2.50, $3, $4, $5. These 
goods are marked down from last season’s prices from 
50 cts. to $1 on a pair. 

Also Oxford Ties, Slippers and Prince Albert Shoes. 

FOR LADIES WE HAVE 


1500 Pairs Ladies’ Newport Ties & Button 
Shoes, to be sold at the low rate of $1.25. 
Don’t fail to see these goods, as they are a genuine 
bargain. 
Ladies’ Kid B Boots, $1.75 to $5. 
Ladies’ Goat Button Boots, $2 to $3.50. 
Ladies’ Side Laced Boots, $2 to $5. 
Ladies’ Foxed Boots, $1.50 per pair. 
Ladies’ Congress Boots, 90 cts. to $2. 
Ladies’ Serge Button Boots, $1.50, $1.75, 
$2, $2.50, $3. 
Ladies’ Grain Sutton Gloye Calf Top, only 


2 per por. 
Misses’ and Children’s School Boots, But- 
ton and Laced, $1 to $1.50. 
Our stock of Children’s Rubber Boots at the low 
price of 50 cts. per . 
Call and see us, and we will show you the greatest 
line of bargains shown in Boston for years. 


MANSFIELD’S, 


14 Tremont Row, Boston. 
& month and to Agen 





+e 





4t1l 











$77 


teed ita. 
Outfit free. SHAW & CO., Augusta, Me, ly5 








IMPORTANT TO OWNERS 


Being composed of a combination of the 
ical properties in condensed and harmless form, 


cause containip 


Any attempt at imitation of this food can readily 


OF HORSES AND CATTLE. 


THE PREPARED WHEAT FEED. 


most yy ly easily digested grains, combined with the chem. 
as found in the composition and analysis of Blood, Bone, 
Muscle, and Flesh-forming Tissues, recommends itself for general use on the ground of 


ECONOMY, SAFETY, AND COOD RESULTS. 


Economical, because containing more nutrition than 
only natural elements of animal food. 
Coat and a healthy animal, imparting life, strength and vigor. 
the testimony of hundreds who are now using this valuable feed. 
the price per bushel or bag at the cost of other best | ay es of grain, by which it will at all times be governed. 
information of h imitati ill be liberall ded. Tad md sate wilt if 

on of such imitation will be liberally rewarded. Inducements wi » offe >) 
establish the sale of this Feed in every town tn the New England States. a a oo 


BOSTON WHEAT FEED COMPANY, 


138 Friend, near Sudbury Street, Boston. 


any grain that can be used with safety. Safe, be- 
rhe results of its use being Pure Blood, a Glossy 
A fair trial only being required to add to 
In offering the feed to consumers we base 
»ic inspection, and an 


party giving 





BEST OF ALL! 


TWO IN ONE. 


Both Sides Alike. 
Three Styles Ready: 
ANGELO, 
RAPHAEL, 
RUBENS. 


SOLD BY THE JOBBING 
TRADE. 


Every Retailer 
keep on 8 


AT 


SOLD 


should 
ale 


“ LINENE.” 


REVERSIBLE 


CEO. K. SNOW, Pree’t. 
GEO. N. MAROH, Treas, 


NO MORE 


‘Paper Collars. 


f()LINENE y) | 


EQUAL 
Of any otber Collar. 


Send 25 cents by 
mail, and a sample 
box of ten Collars 
with assortment of 
the three styles, will 
be forwarded, post 
paid, to you by re- 
turn mail. 


Ask for them and take no other. 


COLLAR CO., 


32 HAWLEY STREET, 


Boston, Mass. 





of their VERY 


"FOR 54 GENT 


Nickel and Coin Silver 
finest English white steel 
-O©O per Set. 


plied by any other manufacturer or dealer. 


c » everyone in the 
BEST SPOONS a: « price 

We make this offer simply to Introduce our wares 
or 18 3-cent stamps, which « 
well as postage and packing 

SET OF 6 TEA SPOONS IN CA 

i na new metal called Alfenide, wh 
They will wear for 
We shall not furnish these goods to the trade, cons« 
n SS Stam 
TREMONT SPOON ©O., BOSTON, MASS 


og Order at once; this Advertisement will not appear again. 


SILVER TEA SPOONS * M2neeure"" 


The utter worthlessness of the Stuff advertised by a number of firms im New York, ¢ 
and Philadelphia, as silverware, compels the world-renowned Tremont Spoon 
Boston to offer during the next thirty days t Sta 1 


neinnatt 
(Co. of 
sample set 


United ple ss 
r them 


much lower than any jew 
overs cost of the Spoons as 
will send by mail postpald, « 1 
heav 


ASE, finely and 


8 very 6 
ars. Two Sets, B1.00, post 


ps Taken. A 








Real Estate---Stock. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
S GOOD AS THE BEST EGGS, 81.50 
, for thirteen, shipped to any address. 
bwley F. DARLING, Franklin, Mass. 


HORSES. 





YE HAVE CONSTANTLY ON 


\ 


to every purpose. 
l3w 12 


DRAPER & HALL, 
91 West Dedham St., Boston. 


FARM FOR SALE 


N SHARON, MASS., CONSISTING OF 

about 45 acres mowing and tillage, level and very 
easy of cultivation, suitable for eurly vegetables; 7 
acres of extra meadow. Two story house, large wagon 
shed, barn 28x34, all connected. Situated on main 
road, from 1% to 6 miles from 9 depots. Good title. 
For further information address T. J. BILLINGS, 
Sharon, Mass. 2wil 


FARM OF OVER 400 ACRES 
FrorR SALE. 


YONTAINING 150 ACRES OF YOUNG, 
thrifty wood, and 150 acres of good pasture, and 
yrovided with a fine dwelling house of fifteen rooms, 
besides a cool milk room in the basement; a large 
barn, a horse barn, a tool house, a carriage house, a 
sugar house, a hen house, and an ice house filled with 
ice. These buildings are all in excellent repair, and 
could not now be erected for less than $4000. They 
are provided with a never-failing supply of excellent 
water. This farm produced last year over sixty tons 
of hay, 300 bushels of apples of some thirty varieties, 
a number of bushels of pears and peaches, and grapes 
in abundance. There is also a sugar orchard of over 
200 trees. The place has been used for many years as 
a summer residence by a Boston merchant, who has 
spared neither pains nor expense in the maintenance 
and improvement of the estate. It is now offered for 
sale on account of the death of the proprietor. It fur- 
nishes excellent facilities for keeping summer board- 
ers, being situated about four miles from one of the 
most flourishing villages in Worcester County. Price 
$5500, $2000 cash, the balance on mortgage. Inquire 
of C. A. JACOBS, 26 Federal St., Boston. 4wllv? 











SPANIEL Docs. 


HAVE FOR SALE ONE SPANTEL DOG 
5 months old, and one Spaniel dog 2 years old, 
both very fine; will sell at @5 each. Also, one black 
and tan dog one year old, price $5. 
2wil Cc. E. L. HAYWARD, Peterboro, N. H. 


1c) FOR 13 EGGS,---PLYMOUTH 

$1.00 tet White and Brown Leghorn, 

Light Brahma and Partridge Cochin, from best strains. 
Stlow Box 428. J. SKILTON, Reading, Mass. 


ERSEY BULL FOR SALE.---JERSEY 
ey BULL WEBHANNET, 3,044, A. J. C. C. H. B., 
color squirrel gray and black, nearly solid. Two years 
old, very large and handsome, Pedigree perfect. 
Sire Golden Ball, 1474, Dam Flurry, 4013. All for- 
merly belonging to Andrew Robeson herd, Tiverton, 
R.I. No better blood in the country. Shown at my 
Farm in Wells, Maine, on B. & M. KR. R. Price very 
reasonable. JAMES F. BUZELL, Fall River, Maas. 
4wilov 


Poultry and Pigeons. 


E, L, HAYWARD, PETERBORO’, 
e N. H., importer and breeder of neafly all kinds of 
fancy poultry and pigeons. A splendid stock of tur- 
keys, geese, ducks, &c. Among the varieties imported 
lately are Langshans, Buff Polish, Minorcas, Pekin, 
and Japanese Bantams, Golden, Silver, Ring Neck, 
Albino Pheasants, and several kinds of pigeons. Mr. 
Hayward has the largest stock of fancy fowls in Amer- 
ica, has taken more premiums than any other breeder 
in America in the last three years. If you are in want 
of any kind of fancy poultry, pigeons, ferrets, &c., or 
eggs for hatching, send stamp for list of 200 varieties 
for sale by Mr. Hayward. 

Will sell a set of large Milk Pans, also a Refrigera- 
tor, and Deep Cans for Dairy, 

Fruit trees and all kinds of Nursery Stock for sale 
lower than can be bought of any one else in New 
England, all warranted first-class and trug to name. 

Would like to hire a good man to work on Farm for 
nine months or a year; must be able and willing to do 
all kinds of farm work. 8 








2° FREE HOME 


IN KANSAS 
a a ee ae 
6teops 


LANDS @HOME 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,000 acres of well watered, timber and 
preiee lands adjacent to the St. Louis and 
San Francisco R’y for sale, at from $2.50 to 





i r acre, on seven years’ time. Excellent 
or stock, fruit, and agricultural purposes. 
Free transportation to those who purchase 
land. Send for maps and circulars to 
W.H.COFFIN,. LAND COMMISSR 
MF t i=} nNG.ST. uC is A 


4 GOOD.WATER 
SLIM 4s PUIEWIL 





13t6-13t36 

GENERAL Assortment of Peach and Apple Trees, 
and Small Fruits. Also, several Farms 

for sale cheap. RK. 8. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 13t1 





Matield Fertilizers, 


ODORLESS, 


FOR 1879. 


HESE ARE THE ONLY FERTILIZERS 

containing all the soil elements found in each 
bay. They were used last season on over 6000 acres, 
with universal satisfaction. We call the attention of 
farmers to our 


MATFIELD NO. 2, Send for Circular. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO., 


13t6 Office 13 Doane St., Boston. 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 


HE SUBSCRIBER HAS ON HAND 

and offers for sale a antity of PURE JER 
SEY WAKEFIELD and LER’S BRUNSWICK 
CABBAGE PLANTS. Wintered in cold frames. Or- 











ders by mail or in person will be war ivated te. 
Price Thousand. ALB . WALKER, 
meer South R. L. 


HAND 
for sale 150 to 250 Horses, all weights, and suited 


Also, 
NEW CROSS-BRED ASPARACUS. 


Invested in Wall St. Stocks makes 
| 0 fortunes every month. Book sent 
t 


MOORE'S NICW 
$60 PRIZE CRAPE, 
AND 


NEW SEEDLING STRAWBERRIES. 


SMALL FRUITS and 


Send for circular to 
JOUN B. 
Concord, Mass, March 1, 1879. 


MOORE, 


5ty 


Wee eS AND HIS WIFE 
to take care of a farm of 50 acres. Must be well 
acquainted with farming and care of live stock. Ad 
dress giving reference, P. O. box 3345, Boston. 3tov” 


LAWRENCE & TAYLOR, 
76 Aldersgate Street, London, E. C., 


ENGLAND, 


Receive consignments of Dairy and Agricultural Pro 
duce for sale in the 


Largest and Best Market in the World. 


Commission—For consignments under £50, 4 ¥ cent. 
= ” ** £100, 3 # cent. 
“ eo over £100, 2 ¥ cent. 

Freight, &c., &c., paid free of charge. 

Money advanced on consignments without interest 

Account sales and cash promptly remitted. 

Bankers— National Provincial Bank of England. 

Telegraph Address—Tayrence, London, 13t7 





ree explaining everything. Address 
BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 17 Wall St.,N. Y. ly45 


ACCENTS WANTED! 
. 
YO SELL FRUIT TREES AND OTHER 
NURSERY STOCK in 
THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
The best of testimonials required. Good Wages and 
Steady Employment to Successful Men 
For terms, &c., address, stating age, previous oceu 
pation and names of references, 
stow M. V. B. CHASE, Augusta, Maine. 


Peruvian Guano. 


E HAVE IN STORE AND FOR SALE 
at lowest prices “No. 1,” “Giuaranteed,” “Recti 
fied,” “No. 2,” **Lobos,” and all brands of Pure Guano. 


FARMERS AND DEALERS 


will consult economy, save trouble and obtain PURK 
GUANO by ordering their supply of us. We are the 
oldest dealers in the country, and can recommend pure 
Peruvian Guano as the Best CONCENTRATED FER 
TILIZER known. Every bag warranted pure. Send 
for pamphlet. 





~ 


Cc. L. BARTLETT & CO., 
6w7 16 Broad Street, BOSTON. 


81000 Worth of 

RASPBERRY BF 
GIVEN AWAY r 
Strawberry, Blackberry, Currant, Grape, Goose ” 
berry and Asparagus. 100 varieties. Strong plants, @ 
true to name. Extraordinary offer. Family supply i 

20 varieties $3. Circulars free. G. MH. & J. i. 
HALE, South Glastonbury, Conn. 410 ” 


Cards in Case 10c.; 25 New Years Cards 10c.; 


6 Fun Cards 10c.; TNA CARD CO., Clinton. 
le, Conn. 13t 





pay Agents a Salary of $100 per month and 
expenses, or allow a large commission, - sell our new 
and wonderful inventions. We mean what we say, Bam- 
ple free. Address SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich, 
6m9 


The Boston Children’s Aid Society 
AVE AT PINE FARM, IN WEST 


Newton, boys, 12 to 14 years old, mostly from 
Boston, who have lost one or both parents, or may 
have been exposed (but are not depraved.) They stay 
at the farm from one to three years under the care of 
an excellent superintendent and his wife, and learn 
the work, in the house and on the farm. They com- 

favorably with boys of their age in character and 
aabits and in skill in farm work. The managers are 
very anxious to find homes in the country where these 
boys may be needed for farm or other work, in fam 
ilies who will take proper care of them and be inter- 
ested to train them up as useful and good men. Of 
these boys two are well suited for adoption. 

You are earnestly requested to find one or more 
families where one of our boys can be taken. You 
will aid in a most excellent work and help boys who 
need and will requite it. Applications may be made 
to Charles H. Washburn, at Pine Farm in West New- 
ton, or to Rufus R. Cook, General Agent, 36-Wood- 
bine Street, Boston Highlands, 


February 16, 1879. 2witl 





0 





ARIINS IIS 


WARRANTED beet and cheapest 

Jor Family and Fancy Dyeing. Dresses, 

Coats, Ribbons, Ties, Feathers, anything 

colored any shade. Any one can use 

A them. Fa aia INI " — best dyca 
nown, : P 

cheap. 19 olors. Bold by a. - ps 

by mail. Large size, 25c.; small size, 15c. 

Send for Dye Book and beautiful samples free. 

ELLA, Ricuaapson & Oo., Proprs., Burlington, Ve 

eopl0 
TIME, 25 CENTS. 

YE WILL SEND TO EVERY READER 

of this paper a SOLAR Pocket Time InpICA- 

TOR, fit for either a lady or gentleman. (White dial 

and brass movement.) This little gem is beautiful in 

design and finish, and is warranted to denote correct 

time for two years. Sent by mail for 25 cents; 6 to 

one address, $1; one dozen, $1.50. Postage stampa 
sar — cash. SCOTT & SON, 33 Park Row, N. Y. 
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FALL RIVER LINE 


—Fror— 


intent NEW YORK, 


And all Points South and West, 


MAMMOTH PALACE STEAMSHIPS 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE, 


Trains leave Old Colony R. R. Depot daily at 4. 
and 6 P. M.. ° ™ ro 





ONLY LINE HAVING 
BROOKLYN ANNEX CONNECTION. 


Passengers and baggage to and from Brook) ans~ 
ferred fren. Aes 


GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS 
on each steamer every evening during the season. 
pany's Oitee, No.3 Old State Uloure, sor. Wontlngean 





L. H. PALMER, Agt.. J. R. 


snd tate Streets, and at Old Colony Depot 
3 Old State House, wa. Om. 





